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Established over 100 years. 
ee LG Ta IER COT oF ESTES £5,200,000 
I cts acacia sie aikcensbucnisoh coasted eae £1,200,000 
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IRS RUSE NC Peer rrcrerorrr ee £28,558 ,336 


NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
Head Offices : 
GLASGOW -~— St. Vincent Street EDINBURGH— George Street 
212 Branches throughout Scotland 
LONDON OFFICES—62 Cornhill, E.C.3 
140 Kensington High Street, W.8 332 Oxford Street, W.1 1 Regent Street, S.W.1 
Adapted in Every Way to Carry Through All Forms of Banking Business 
in Scotland and London. 
Every description of Home and Foreign Banking transacted. 
Letters of Credit issued on all places at home and abroad; Cable Remittances, 
Freight Collections, Ship’s Disbursements Credits, Commercial Credits, &c., 
arranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents collected or negotiated 
subject to approval. 
Small Savings Accounts bearing Interest. Sums of 1/- and upwards received ; 
Passbooks and Home Safes issued. 
The Bank also undertakes the duties of Trustee and Executor. 
At London Offices Current Accounts and other business conducted on the 
usual terms of London Banks. Deposits received at interest. 
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A Banker’s Diary 





Mid-September—Mid-October 


DURING the past few weeks the clearing banks and the 
Treasury have virtually been pulling in opposite direc- 
_ tions. Following their precedent of a year 
ee Soe ago, the clearing banks seized the oppor- 
tunity presented by the first appearance of 
January Treasury bills to raise their buying rates for 
Treasury bills of all maturities. The rates ultimately 
fixed by them were ? per cent. for all bills maturing 
before the end of the calendar year, and 43 per cent. for 
January Treasury bills. As previously the three months’ 
Treasury bills had been quoted by them at 2 per cent., 
with earlier dates at ;9; per cent., the new rates repre- 
sented a substantial increase. This attempt to raise 
rates was naturally welcomed by the money market, 
and it was hoped that there would be a corresponding 
improvement in the weekly tender rates. Unfortunately, 
there has been no increase in the total supply of Treasury 
bills issued by tender, and as a result tender rates have 
lagged behind. On September 21 the average tender 
rate was as low as gs. 3°45d. per cent., but by October 13 
it had only risen to 16s. 5-74d. per cent., which was 
well below the clearing banks’ minimum buying rate. 
Also there has been a fair market demand for three 
months’ Treasury bills, so that outside the clearing 
banks they have changed hands at only ? per cent. 
The fact is that the Treasury is apparently still deter- 
mined to reduce the floating debt, while as a result of 
the summer and autumn support to sterling a larger 
number of Treasury bills are now held by the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. Thus the quantity of Treasury 
bills available for the banks and the money market is 
now becoming limited, and this is rendering it difficult 
to maintain discount rates at a remunerative level. 
There are obvious arguments in favour of funding as 
much of the floating debt as possible while long-term 
interest rates are low, but the Treasury should not 
overlook the fact that our monetary and banking system 
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is dependent upon a certain minimum supply of Treasury 
bills for its smooth operation. 


THE Marseilles assassinations only caused a momentary 
strengthening of sterling, and in the main the pressure 
. _ during the period under review was against 
= — the pound. On September 15, the pound 
abies appeared fairly stable at $5-o00 and Frs. 75 
against New York and Paris respectively, but since 
then there have been heavy seasonal commercial pur- 
chases of dollars, and as a result the pound has sagged, 
until on October 15 it was quoted at $4-91} and 
Frs. 73%. Support of sterling by the British control 
has been very limited, and as Mr. Chamberlain stated 
in the City, it is not the policy of the authorities to 
resist this seasonal weakness, and indeed any attempt 
at resistance would be impracticable. Nor was it 
needed, for since October 15, the pressure has relaxed, 
and the pound has recovered to £4°96§ and Frs. 75}. 
The partial failure of the Anglo-German Exchange 
Agreement has now been proved conclusively by official 
statistics, which show that the Bank of England’s 
holdings of sondermarks on October 13 amounted to 
Rm. 5,200,000, or Rm. 200,000 in excess of the limit 
at which the Agreement is suspended, while a further 
Rm. 11,400,000 were awaiting payment into the Bank 
of England’s special account. Mr. Runciman has 
recently addressed a letter to British Chambers of 
Commerce urging that increased use should be made of 
sondermarks in payment for German goods into this 
country, but importers are hardly likely to forgo their 
custom of making payment in sterling, and the German 
authorities are not likely to encourage them to do so. 
Hence exporters who make use of the Agreement must 
expect serious delays before they receive payment in 
sterling, and the Agreement as a whole can hardly be 
called a successful experiment. 


Exports of British goods for September amounted to 
£340 millions, against {32-1 millions in August and 
32-2 millions for September, 1933. Last 
“aout month’s figures were the best for any 
Trade month since November, 1933, and so confute 
all those who were pessimistically arguing 
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last July that the trade revival was approaching its end. 
Exports of British manufactured goods alone totalled 
£26-3 millions in September, against {25-1 millions in 
August and {24-7 millions in September last year. 
Imports came to £57-7 millions, compared with {60-0 
millions in August and £57-7 millions in September, 1933. 
Those of raw materials alone amounted to {15-2 millions, 
against {17-6 millions in August, and {14-5 millions in 
September, 1933. Last month’s figure compares a little 
unfavourably with those of previous months, but raw 
material prices have recently been falling slowly and 
this helps to account for the decline. Also the September 
figures really cover the last ten days of August and the 
first three weeks of September, so that they extended 
back into the holiday month. Re-exports totalled £3-2 
millions, against £3-3 millions in August and £3: 4 millions 
in September last year. The adverse trade balance for 
September was {20-5 millions, against {24-6 millions 
in August and {22-1 millions in September last year. 
Thus we have slightly strengthened our position. 


WITH the conclusion of the holidays, currency has been 
repaid by the public into the banks, and in consequence 
cash has risen between August and 

—— September from {196-4 to {206-9 millions, 
Bank and deposits have risen from {£1,855-8 to 
Averages {1,858-1 millions. The further reduction 
in tender issues of Treasury bills from an average of 
£452 millions in August to one of £428 millions in 
September explains the contraction in the banks’ discounts 
from {221-7 to {212-7 millions. To replace this loss 
the banks have had to increase their investments from 
£557°2 to £562-5 millions. Advances have fallen from 
£756-1 to £753°7 millions, and call and short loans have 
fallen from {138-5 to £136-6 millions. Compared with 
a year ago, the main changes are contractions of {99-8 
millions in deposits and {142-3 millions in discounts. 
Cash has fallen by £7-9 millions, and investments by 
fo-7 millions. Advances have risen by {4-0 millions, 
call money by £46 millions. The main influence thus 
has been the redemption of Treasury bills, but expanding 
trade has brought about a slight increase in advances 
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and has also diverted more currency from bank tills 
into the hands of the public. 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer used the occasion of 
the Lord Mayor’s annual dinner to the merchants and 
bankers of the City of London to define 
yet again the Government’s policy regarding 
sterling. The Exchange Equalisation 
Account, he explained, was established for 
the purpose of ironing out excessive fluctuations in the 
value of the pound. The Government had never 
attempted and was not attempting this autumn to use 
the Account to peg sterling at a given point or to 
maintain the pound, even within a fixed limit of values, 
in opposition to seasonal or other powerful influences. 
Such a statement obviously meant that if under present 
conditions the pound should develop further weakness, 
the Control will not intervene except to smooth out 
passing fluctuations super-imposed upon the general and 
natural course of the exchanges. Mr. Chamberlain also 
alluded in favourable terms to the growth of the sterling 
area, and gave a welcome to the completion of the new 
chain of Empire central banks. Mr. Norman, who also 
spoke at the dinner, was as usual in a difficult position, 
for he is precluded by his position from saying anything 
definite at all. Perhaps his allusion to the importance 
of the discount market can legitimately be translated 
into a hint to the Government not to reduce the Treasury 
bill issue too far, and his insistence upon the importance 
of international trade to the City was certainly timely. 
Still it was inevitable that his speech should be somewhat 
nebulous and indefinite. 


Mr. 
Chamberlain 
and Sterling 


THE Chinese Government’s decision to raise the export 
duty on silver from 2} per cent. to a minimum of 10 per 
Chi cent., plus any further increase needed to 
oe offset the rise in the price of silver above 

its parity with the present exchange value 
of the Chinese dollar, is the only possible reply to recent 
developments in the United States. Under pressure 
from the silver interests the American Treasury has 
been steadily purchasing imported silver, and while the 
price paid is undisclosed, it cannot be far off the recent 
New York price of 553 cents an ounce to which silver 
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has risen. With the New York price at this level, the 
Chinese Government was faced with the prospect of 
a steady drain of silver from the country, together with 
an artificial appreciation of the foreign exchanges. Both 
would have been most undesirable, and indeed could 
only have ended in general deflation, credit restrictions 
and stagnation of trade over wide areas. The social and 
political consequences of this could easily become serious. 
The new export duty has been framed in such a way 
as to check the drain of silver and purchases of Chinese 
dollars against shipments of silver. Apart from any risk 
of smuggling, which City opinion thinks is unlikely, the 
new duty should succeed in its object. 





Labour and the Banks 


HE annual conferences of political parties always 
| need taking with a grain of salt. They are 
attended mainly by constituency stalwarts who 
have sufficient spare time and money, and who may be 
trusted to take a rigid party view. Their agenda are 
always much too long and much too crowded. No 
subject can receive more than the most perfunctory 
discussion, and the majority of delegates are always 
eager to vote on one question and get on to the next. 
In short, these gatherings are partly a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the party executive to try out new proposals 
in pubilc, and partly an occasion for letting off a lot of 
harmless and meaningless steam. Only at rare intervals 
does a party conference take a serious turn. 

This is the light in which the recent Labour Party 
Conference can be judged. By all accounts it was to 
witness a decisive clash between the official party 
executive and Sir Stafford Cripps and his friends of the 
Socialist League. The protagonists duly met at South- 
port—and no meeting could have been more peaceful. 
The executive had the big battalions, and the Socialist 
League softly and almost silently vanished away. 

This anti-climax and other indications have been 
interpreted by public opinion as signifying that the 
nationalisation of the banks is being relegated to the rear 
of the Labour programme. Certainly several of the 
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more cautious Labour leaders are beginning to realise 
that the nationalisation of banking may be a very 
dangerous card to play at the next general election. In 
fact, did we desire to enlarge upon the very real dangers 
to the communities which might follow the nationalisation 
of the banks, all we should have to do is to quote the 
utterances of the leaders of the Labour party themselves. 
In opposing a Socialist League motion to the effect that 
compensation to expropriated owners of nationalised 
undertakings should take the form of providing income 
allowances for a limited period of years, Mr. Lees- 
Smith, a former Labour Minister, said :— 

“ The Socialist League proposes about 50 per cent. compensation and 
50 per cent. confiscation . . . Think of the results at the next election. 
This party is proposing the nationalisation of the banking system of 
this country. The Socialist League method means that if we are 
returned we confiscate a half to two-thirds of the holding of every 
shareholder of every bank in the land. How long are the depositors 
going to leave money in the bank on those terms. No one would be 
idiotic enough to have money there, because if you are entitled to 
take a half to two-thirds of the shareholders’ money, you can do the 
same with that of the depositors who belong to exactly the same 
class. At the last election there was a threat of a run on the bank, 
with consequences that you all remember. At the next election, if 
delegates adopted the proposal of the Socialist League there would be 
a run on the banks. 

“The amendment was supposed to aim at a saving of money, but it 
actually involved all the electoral dangers and no financial advantages. 

“ The executive proposed to set up a National Investment Board, 
and they argued that the credit of the Government would be so much 
better than that of private industry that they would be able to raise 
money by those means. But what was the credit of a Government 
likely to be which embarked upon a policy of compensation? Lending 
to such a Government would be so highly speculative a transaction 
that they would lose ten times more money by that than by the other 
method. 

“The Executive said, ‘Compensate the individual capitalist and 
obtain money to do so by a levy on capital as a whole, so that there 
will be no distinction between one capitalist and another.’ ”’ 


Whether or not an attempt to implement such a 
policy would justify a run on the banks is immaterial. 
As Mr. Lees-Smith cogently points out, the psychological 
consequence of such an attempt would be a run, and 
this would involve the country in disaster. The only 
comment we need make is that the apparently milder 
proposals of the Labour executive, referred to in the last 
passage quoted by us from Mr. Lees-Smith’s speech are 
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just as well calculated to provoke the same ruinous 
disappearance of confidence. 

Some Labour politicians are now beginning to wonder 
if the game of nationalising the banks is worth the 
candle, or whether it will not make unnecessary trouble 
in all sorts of directions. Mr. Tom Johnston, who was 
Lord Privy Seal in the last Labour Government, has 
recently written a book, ‘“‘ The Financiers and the Nation.” 
As both the title and the greater part of the context make 
plain, he is far from regarding the financial world in a 
friendly spirit. He brings his power of invective and 
sarcasm to bear upon our whole financial system, and to 
do so he rakes up financial scandals both forgotten and 
remembered. Nor, too, is he entirely fair in his attack. 
He makes great play with the familiar allegation that the 
Labour Government were virtually dismissed from office 
at the instance of Mr. Harrison and M. Moret, who 
imposed impossible conditions as the price of Treasury 
credits in New York and Paris. He entirely overlooks 
the fact that the Labour Government of which he himself 
was a member had dragged us down into the position of a 
beggar, whose financial methods were not above sus- 
picion, and that in that position we could not choose the 
terms of any loan we might obtain. All the foreign 
central bank governors did was to hint that there were 
certain weaknesses in our position which had best be 
rectified before we sought to raise a loan. If our position 
was at all humiliating, the blame rested with the Labour 
Government for bringing us there. 

This, however, is by the way. All we are concerned 
to point out is that Mr. Johnston has no love for our 
banking and financial system. Even so, the moment he 
comes to his constructive proposals he fights shy of the 
nationalisation of the joint-stock banks. He _ shares 
Mr. Lees-Smith’s fears as to the effect upon public 
opinion and upon Labour’s chances at the next election. 
He also points out serious practical difficulties. If the 
banks were nationalised, it would be the function of the 
State to grant loans to borrowers. The need for dis- 
crimination would at once arise, as it arises in every 
bank parlour to-day. The odium of refusing loans would 
attach initially to the Government department responsible 
for the administration of the banks, and ultimately to 
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the Minister concerned if not to the whole cabinet. 
The opportunities for political pressure, we may add, 
from back-bench members and their constituency organi- 
sations would be multitudinous. Again Mr. Johnston 
realises that it would be impossible to nationalise or 
close down the London offices of foreign banks without 
causing grave international complications. Thus the 
foreign banks would remain, and would quickly attract 
from the nationalised British banks a large part of their 
business. For these and other reasons Mr. Johnston 
sees that the attempt to foist the nationalisation of the 
banks upon the country is open to serious political 
and practical objections. 

While we may rejoice that several leaders of the 
Labour party are beginning to see the light, it does 
not mean that those who regard the nationalisation of 
the banks as disastrous can afford to relax their efforts. 
Labour has yet to win power as well as office, and the 
more far-sighted of its leaders may well be mumbling to 
themselves, ‘‘ the devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be.”” If Labour should win power, it by no means follows 
that the bolder members of the party may not drive 
it into attempting the nationalisation of the banks. 

Moreover, none of these Labour arguments against 
the nationalisation of the banks extend to the nationalisa- 
tion of the Bank of England. It may be argued that this 
last would be a change in form rather than in reality, as 
the Bank of England is already the willing agent of the 
Government in all matters of national monetary policy. 
Yet there is much to be said for the routine actions of the 
Bank being exempt from continual discussion and 
criticism through questions in Parliament, and even the 
more enterprising among our politicians and economists 
may agree that the closer identification of the Bank 
and the Treasury might turn out to be a retrograde 
move. Again, as it is, the Bank is free to offer indepen- 
dent advice to the Government, and advice of a character 
to which Ministers are bound to listen. Were the 
Governor and Court of the Bank to become another set 
of permanent officials, their advice would lose heavily 
both in freedom and weight. 

It is therefore the duty of all who think with us 
that the nationalisation of the banks would involve the 
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country in serious loss and disaster not to allow public 
opinion to be lulled to sleep just because several leaders 
of the Labour Party are disposed to let the question 
drop. The more extreme members of the Labour Party 
are sure to bring the question to the front again, and it 
is bound to be a leading issue at the next election. The 
dangers of nationalisation have lately been described by 
Labour leaders even more vividly than we would have 
dared ourselves. Their warnings must not be allowed 
to be forgotten, and the dangers of nationalisation to 
everyone “‘ who has money in the bank ”’ and every one 
who is dependent upon the country’s trade, must be kept 
before the public mind. 


Mr. Goodenough and the 


India Council 


By Sir Cecil Kisch, K.C.LE., C.B. 


O record of Mr. F. C. Goodenough’s career as a 
N banker and an authority on financial matters 

would be complete without some reference to the 
important work he performed at the India Office during 
his long service as a Member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council. Mr. Goodenough took his seat on the Council 
in October, 1918, and on the expiry of his term of office 
at the end of seven years, received an extension of his 
appointment for five years, the maximum permissible 
under the Government of India Act. Throughout his 
twelve years of office he was a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Council of which, for the last six years, 
he was Chairman until his retirement in October, 1930. 
Mr. Goodenough’s service on the Council covered the 
period of budgetary and monetary reconstruction after the 
disturbance caused by the War. When he took office 
the rupee, under the influence of the rise in the price of 
silver, had broken loose from its old-time moorings and 
the currency was fluctuating. In 1919 he was a member 
of the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee, pre- 
sided over by the late Sir Henry Babington-Smith, on 
whose recommendations an attempt was made to stabilise 
the rupee on the basis of 2s. gold. This scheme foundered 
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as a consequence of the post-war deflation and the 
problems of an unstable currency had again to be faced. 
Mr. Goodenough was closely associated with the conse- 
quential task of rehabilitating Indian Government finance 
and shaping the way to the legal stabilisation of the 
rupee in 1927 at 1s. 6d. He took his part in the plan for 
the creation of a Reserve Bank for India which was 
advocated by the Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, presided over by Sir E. Hilton Young, in 
1925-26. Owing to the failure of the Indian Legislature 
and the Government to agree as to the character of the 
Bank, progress was stayed in 1928, but the necessary 
legislation was passed this year and it has been announced 
that the Bank will start operations at an early date. 
Mr. Goodenough always considered that the establish- 
ment of a Reserve Bank on sound lines was necessary to 
secure the efficient working of the Indian financial 
system. 

The India Council disposes of substantial resources in 
London, the amount of which during Mr. Goodenough’s 
tenure of office rose at one time as high as £110,000,000. 
In the handling of these large resources his advice, based 
on his wide City experience, was freely at the disposal 
of India and there were many occasions during these 
difficult years when his counsel proved of the highest 
value. It so happened that the post-War period was 
characterised by exceptionally heavy borrowing opera- 
tions on behalf of the Government of India in London, 
and no less than fourteen sterling loans were floated, 
aggregating in capital value £135,500,000 during Mr. 
Goodenough’s term at the India Office. He was closely 
concerned with all these operations to the successful 
conduct of which he applied his full powers. It was 
indeed extraordinary how quickly he accommodated 
himself to official habits and the unfamiliar ways of a 
Government Department. His conservative tempera- 
ment was instinctively averse to novel and untried 
courses. At the same time he was receptive of new ideas, 
which he was always prepared to consider on their 
merits. When he reached a decision his judgment was 
characterised by a sureness of touch which imparted 
confidence to those with whom he worked. It was 
apparent that he enjoyed his India Office duties and felt 
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great personal satisfaction in being able to assist succes- 
sive Secretaries of State in the discharge of their financial 
responsibilities. However busy he may have been with 
the affairs of his Bank and his other preoccupations, he 
always found time to consider the problems which arose 
at the India Office, carefully reading each week the 
numerous files which came before the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Council. On days when his City duties 
prevented him from visiting the office he almost invari- 
ably telephoned to enquire whether there was any 
particular piece of work on which his advice or help was 
needed. His personal relations with his colleagues were 
always of the happiest and his departure, when his 
extended term of office expired, was greatly deplored by 
his many friends at the India Office. Though his official 
connection with Indian affairs ceased in 1930, Mr. 
Goodenough always followed closely later developments, 
and no one felt greater satisfaction than he at the 
restoration of Indian credit, which has been consolidated 
in the last few years. His service on the Council provides 
a happy example of the advantages that may be reaped 
from the association with official work of ripe experience 
gained in the financial world outside. 


Scottish Banking 
By a Scottish Correspondent 


NLIKE their contemporaries in the South, the 
| banks in Scotland publish their accounts at various 

times throughout the year, reports ranging from 
November until May. A comparative statement is 
therefore quite impracticable, but viewed in the aggregate 
the outstanding features are a high level of deposits and 
under-average loans. From balance sheets issued through- 
out the course of 1933, deposits, at £280,600,000, exceeded 
those of the preceding year by £20,369,000, and reports 
issued during the opening months of 1934 recorded still 
further expansions. This aspect of banking business 
points to the fact that customers prefer to keep substantial 
balances at call, and that ‘“‘ adventurous trading ’’—if 
embarked upon at all—has a background of substantial 
reserve. The change-over from loans to lodgments is 
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reflected in a decrease of over {15,000,000 in general 
advances, a feature which betokens the liquid character 
of business generally, many accounts formerly debtor 
being now on a creditor basis. Reports issued during 
1933 showed advances at £122,866,000, but as Treasury 
bills and acceptances are included in this total, actual 
loans made to customers may probably not exceed, all 
over, £100,000,000. 

During the past twelve months the industrial situation 
in Scotland has been marked by a decidedly upward 
curve, and if the improvement continues—as there is 
every reason to believe it will—the resources of the banks 
bid fair to be gradually absorbed. The old argument that 
trade would boom with the advent of cheap money has 
been fully tested, and the fallacy of the contention may 
be passed over almost without comment. Although 
business enterprise within the country itself remains at 
a fairly high level, conditions elsewhere are still too 
unsettled to justify any appreciable expansion in the 
direction of exports. The old pre-war markets are, in 
many cases, quite impossible. Political unrest, tariffs 
and chaotic exchanges are all in their turn inimical to 
business elsewhere, and until the long-protracted confer- 
ences resolve themselves into something really definite, 
so long must trade between the nations of the world 
remain on a more or less moribund basis. The improve- 
ment in home trade, while distinctly welcome, is, after 
all, from the standpoint of national weal, subordinate 
to the distribution of goods and services elsewhere. 
Hopes, however long deferred, must still be in that 
direction. 

The enterprise of the Cunard White Star Company 
in building a liner greater than any that has yet sailed 
the seas augurs a confidence in the future which cannot 
be minimised, and the hint thrown out at the launch on 
September 26 last that a twin-ship was in contemplation 
was decidedly encouraging. Since the early spring of 
this year, some 3,000 men have been steadily employed 
in the yards at Clydebank, and probably an even greater 
number will be occupied for at least another year before 
the Queen Mary is ready for her trial trip. Apart from 
this contract altogether, it is gratifying to learn that the 
Clyde shipyards are for the most part well employed, 
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something like one-third of the total mercantile and 
naval tonnage on order being placed in that particular 
area. With the activity in shipbuilding other industries, 
notably coal and iron, engineering, etc., are all favour- 
ably affected by the enhanced demand. This quickened 
activity will no doubt be reflected in the forthcoming 
reports by the banks. 

In the review of Scottish banking which appeared 
in the magazine at this time last year, mention was 
made of the interest which was being taken in the 
Scottish Agricultural Securities Corporation, Ltd., a 
company formed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Agricultural Credits (Scotland) Act, 1929, with a view 
to granting long-term loans for the benefit and encourage- 
ment of the farming community. The first annual 
general meeting of the company was held in Edinburgh 
on May 4 last, when business from October to March 31 
was reported. It was announced that proposals to the 
extent of {£462,470 had been under review by the 
directors, and that loans actually completed amounted 
to £78,275. The volume of business reported up to the 
end of March did not, of course, disclose what might be 
regarded as the normal scope of the new movement. 
The general practice in Scotland is to arrange settlements 
at the recognised terms of Whitsunday and Martinmas, 
and accordingly it will not be until 1935 that a full 
year’s working can be estimated. The company gives 
promise of being an institution of great importance to 
agriculture, which is, after all, the main industry of the 
country. Although the existing banks have responded 
liberally to the demands of farming clients, accommoda- 
tion is necessarily limited to loans for more or less 
seasonal requirements. The object of the Corporation 
is to provide facilities for the purchase of holdings and 
for the carrying out of improvements under the Lands 
Acts. Agriculture in Scotland, as elsewhere, has of late 
years been handicapped through many adverse conditions, 
and a supplementary agency to assist development 





under sponsorship of the highest grade—has a promising 
future ahead of it. 

As is well known, the eight joint stock banks in 
Scotland have long played an important part in currency 
arrangements, and the average circulation of their notes 
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in the country of their origin has for a number of years 
past remained at over £21,000,000. To what extent the 
legal tender issue of the Bank of England has affected the 
Scottish one pound note cannot be readily estimated, 
but the fact that the banks are legally barred from 
making an issue of a lower denomination than £1, leaves 
the public dependent upon London for their ten shilling 
currency and this circulates widely. During the past 
year, by arrangement with the Bank of England, the 
banks in Scotland have been active in withdrawing in 
their intromission with silver all coins of issues prior to 
1920. The pre-1920 silver is forwarded periodically to 
London for re-minting. The process is still in operation, 
and old coins are becoming increasingly scarcer. It is 
estimated that the banks in Scotland alone must already 
have remitted somewhere round about {£1,000,000, but 
the exact figure cannot as yet be determined. 

During the past twelve months several important 
new offices have been opened by the banks in Scotland, 
and London extensions are still the order of the day, 
the Piccadilly area being the favoured quarter. The latest 
expansion in this direction is that of the North of 
Scotland Bank, a branch of which was opened at 
31-32, St. James’ Street, S.W.1, on October 29 last. 
The City office of the bank was opened on September 1, 
1924. By far the largest enterprise, however, identified 
with the current year is to the credit of the National 
Bank of Scotland, who have decided to rebuild their 
head office in Edinburgh. The bank will, in the course 
of the next few months, remove to temporary premises 
in George Street, and the demolition and reconstruction 
of their chief office in St. Andrew Square, to be com- 
menced in 1935, will probably take from two to three 
years. The completed edifice—the plans of which are 
in course of preparation by distinguished architects— 
one of whom has already to his credit the new head office 
of the Westminster Bank—will be a further adornment 
to a Square already world-renowned for the beauty of 
its design. 
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Finance for Small Industries 


By J. Gibson Jarvie 
(Chairman, Credit For Industry Ltd.) 


HE part that the small business is playing in 
modern industrial development is very largely 
under-estimated, this under-estimation arising 

no doubt from the fact that the large amalgamations, 
with their widely-advertised national organisations, have 
forced themselves upon the public eye. Yet the small 
and medium-sized trading and industrial concern is a 
factor of very great importance in any consideration of 
the present industrial and commercial position. It is not 
true to say that the function of the small concern is being 
gradually or to any great extent usurped. In 1914 there 
were in England and Scotland 62,762 registered joint- 
stock companies with a total capital of {2,481,869,652, 
giving an average capitalisation per company of roughly 
£40,000. In 1933 there were 124,291 companies with a 
total capital of £5,562,429,827, giving an average Capi- 
talisation of approximately £45,000. 

These figures are taken from the Annual Reports of 
the Board of Trade on Companies. 

It is obvious from these figures, even taking into 
consideration the fact that a number of modern 
colossal undertakings are merely amalgamations of 
smaller companies, that there are still a very large number 
of companies in this country which can be placed within 
the category of small and medium-sized. Nor is there 
any reason why the smaller concerns should not continue 
to flourish, for it is only through such companies that 
individuals will be enabled to satisfy their personal 
predilections and prolong that individuality in manufac- 
ture which is the modern equivalent of the craftsmanship 
of old. 

Big business may have much in it that is attractive, 
but an industrial system with many small units has great 
advantages. Such a system is less subject to the buffet- 
ings of industrial stress and should be much better able 
to resist any great constitutional or economic upheaval 
than a system composed largely of a few gigantic units. 
Yet it is remarkable how little provision was made in 
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the past for the requirements of such small companies. 
The owner had two sources to which he might look for 
legitimate financial facilities for the development of his 
business. He might look to his bank. The bank, how- 
ever, even acting in the most generous spirit, could not 
adequately meet his requirements because the necessity 
of keeping liquid its resources prevents it from tying up 
funds in any but short-dated loans. Consequently, where 
the bank did lend to the small man, it was a loan virtually 
“at call,’ and with the constant change in money con- 
ditions, liable to be so recalled at short notice and perhaps 
at a time most inconvenient to the borrower. Alter- 
natively, he could seek the local investor who was pre- 
pared to take a risk, but in return for undertaking the 
risk this local investor usually looked for a greater 
reward both in control and in remuneration than was in 
the best interests of the business. 

The Stock Exchange and the ordinary issuing houses 
were Closed to the small man because the amount of his 
requirements was much too small to justify the expense 
involved in raising money by public issue and, in any 
event, small issues have little appeal for the general 
investing public. 

For many years, therefore, there were complaints, 
growing in intensity as the years passed, at the lack of 
some institution whereby the small man could have his 
legitimate needs satisfied without the limitations and the 
disadvantages imposed under the existing system. He 
required his loan for a definite period and to know the 
exact date on which it had to be repaid. He wanted the 
loan for a period long enough to enable the business to 
profit by patient development. But he also wanted to 
avoid any restraint on the unfettered control of his own 
business. 

Questions such as these were very carefully considered 
by the Committee on Finance and Industry over which 
Lord Macmillan presided, and the report of the Committee 
focused attention on the importance and urgency of the 
matter. “‘It has been represented to us,” reported the 
Committee, “‘ that great difficulty is experienced by the 
small and medium-sized businesses in raising the capital 
which they may from time to time require, even when 
the security offered is perfectly sound. To provide 
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adequate machinery for raising long-dated capital in 
amounts not sufficiently large for public issue, i.e. amounts 
ranging from small sums up to, say, £200,000 or more, 
always presents difficulties.” 

This criticism of the banking system by the Macmillan 
Committee was widely discussed in the Press and by the 
public at large, and after many plans had been proposed 
and discussed in the City with a view to the formation of 
some organisation which could provide the necessary 
facilities, Credit For Industry Ltd. was formed. Know- 
ing the needs which called Credit For Industry into 
existence it is easy to state its functions. C.F.I., as it is 
now known, will provide financial facilities in the form 
of loans to small and medium-sized commercial, trading 
and industrial concerns who require, and who can prove 
that they can make good use of, additional resources of a 
semi-permanent nature. 

There are no hard-and-fast rules as to the type of 
company whose application will be considered. If the 
concern is in a healthy condition, can show over a period 
of years a successful trading record, is under sound 
management and can prove that with the additional 
money for which it is applying it can extend its activities, 
increase its profit-earning capacity and enlarge its powers 
of absorption of labour, its application will meet with the 
most generous consideration from C.F.I. The purpose of 
the loan will be to improve the prospects of the company. 
The loan may be utilised for the improvement of premises, 
for the acquisition of new equipment or to provide the 
borrower with larger liquid resources on which to do a 
larger trade. In short, any plan intended for the general 
improvement of the company’s trading is a legitimate 
cause to evoke C.F.I.’s assistance. All applications are 
considered in the most sympathetic way by executives 
with long experience in handling such loans. In consider- 
ing loans C.F.I. will take particular account of national 
and local needs and special attention will be paid to 
industrial areas. 

The loans granted may range from {100 to £50,000. 
No credit will be too small to be considered, but as 
provision is made elsewhere for those concerns needing 
more than £50,000, such loans will not come within the 
category of the company’s activities. Any loan granted 
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will be repayable over a period up to 20 years, according 
to the circumstances. The rate to be charged will, of 
course, depend on the circumstances of each transaction 
and also on the existing conditions of the money market. 
It may be taken as a good guide that the rate will be 
something less than is usually paid on a preference share. 
Rates are being kept as low as is possible with sound 
administration. 

In applying for a loan a concern will be required to 
show that from its increased profits the loan can be liqui- 
dated over a definite period of years, and no loan will be 
granted unless such liquidation appears to be reasonably 
certain. The borrower will have a right to pay off the 
loan at any time during the currency of the loan, while 
C.F.I., on its side, will be bound by the arrangements 
made between it and the borrower. During the currency 
of the loan security may take the form of a charge of a 
simple nature on the assets of the company. No hard-and- 
fast rules, however, are laid down as regards the form of 
security, and any means by which a company can secure 
its advances will be considered. Preliminary expenses 
will be kept at the lowest possible level. There will, of 
course, be legal costs involved and in certain cases 
valuation fees. These will require to be paid by the 
borrower, but no more than is necessary will be absorbed 
in these preliminary costs. 

It is not the intention of C.F.I. to lend money merely 
to liquidate existing indebtedness. There must be some 
new purpose involved. Nor will C.F.I. lend money merely 
to take the place of ordinary banking facilities intended 
for the day-to-day incidental requirements of the business. 
These are and must remain the function of the banks, to 
which the facilities of C.F.I. are merely complementary. 

C.F.I. will not interfere in the control of the borrower’s 
business except, of course, should there be default in 
payment. It must be clearly understood that C.F.I.’s 
functions only apply to established concerns with pros- 
pects of development. It will not lend money for the 
exploitation of new ideas by someone not already engaged 
in the same type of business, nor will it provide money 
for the founding of new enterprises. C.F.I. will not 
provide “‘ original ’’ capital. 

In submitting applications prospective borrowers 

I 
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should give a brief history of the concern to be financed 
and submit balance sheets, trading accounts and profit 
and loss accounts for a number of years preceding the 
date of the application. They should also state the 
amount of money required and the purposes for which 
it will be utilised, how it is proposed to extend the busi- 
ness, and when the loan will be repaid. There is no 
necessity on first application to go into exact details of 
the proposition. A brief general statement of the position 
will enable C.F.I. to say whether or not a loan is feasible. 


Merchant Banking 
By Paul Einzig 


IVE years of continuous depression, aggravated 
EF from time to time by banking crises, wild exchange 

fluctuations, and political tension, have been a 
strain on the nerves of all of us, and it is with a sigh of 
relief that we seize the opportunity to turn, for a change, 
towards the lighter side of things. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Vincent Seligman for having provided 
such an opportunity. In his recently published book* 
he gives us an insight into the brighter aspects of banking, 
whose existence we always suspected, but which has hither- 
to been carefully guarded against the gaze of the curious. 
Mr. Seligman, who is a partner in the banking firm of 
Seligman Brothers, couples a thorough inside knowledge 
with an enjoyable literary style and, above all, with a 
keen sense of humour. His novel is totally different from 
other banking novels, which run all more or less on 
identical lines. There is always a highly respectable 
bank and a villain who wants to ruin it; he always nearly 
succeeds in achieving his sinister purpose, and it is 
always in the eleventh hour that support is forthcoming 
from some most unexpected source. There is nothing so 
melodramatic in the plot of Mr. Seligman’s “ Bank 
Holiday.”” The events he describes take place during the 
boom, and the crisis is referred to only casually in the 
postscript. Even then nothing more tragic occurs than 











* « Bank Holiday.’’ Longmans Green and Co. 7s. 6d. 
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the default of a debtor—which is really an everyday event 
in our times. 

The writer of this article has always had it in mind 
to write some kind of financial novel to relieve the 
monotony of his literary output. Even before the crisis 
there has been no lack of subjects. For instance, there 
was the desperate fight between two London banking 
houses to obtain the issue of a loan for a certain South 
American State. The way both of them in turn scored a 
victory over the other, only to regret it for ever after, 
would simply lend itself for the subject of a novel a la 
Robert Neumann. There were many other subjects, 
equally suitable, and while the writer was hesitating 
between them Mr. Seligman’s book appeared. Still, 
the writer holds no grudge against him for being first 
in the field, since, with the aid of his inside knowledge, 
Mr. Seligman has produced a book such as nobody 
without banking experience could possibly have produced. 

The subject of the novel has been well chosen. It 
is the fight between a British and an American banking 
group over the issue of a loan for a small country of 
South-Eastern Europe. It is well that the author has 
made it plain at the very outset that “ all characters in 
this book are entirely fictitious.’’ Otherwise some of 
us might have suspected that the transaction in question 
was the Greek loan over which the New York house of 
Seligman and Hambros Bank had a long and bitter 
contest. Some of the characters in the book seem to us 
rather familiar. There is the senior partner of Coates’ 
Bank, six feet two in height, domineering foreign states- 
men and his fellow-bankers alike. There is a most likeable 
member of the Diplomatic Corps with a record period of 
service in London. There is the very active American 
issuing house of Clair & Co. (a combination of Clarence 
Dillon with Blair & Co.?) which hardly managed to miss 
any of the foreign loans. And there is, above all, ‘‘ Uncle 
Stanley ’—but perhaps it would be unfair to the author 
to forestall the results of the guessing competition which 
his book is bound to bring about in the City. 

The book provides an excellent opportunity for 
drawing a contrast between the methods of London and 
New York banking houses, and Mr. Seligman makes good 
use of his possibilities. The greed and incompetence with 
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which American bankers threw themselves into the field 
of foreign lending has never been described more con- 
vincingly. Coming as it does from a London banker, it 
might easily have caused offence on the other side of the 
Atlantic but for the fact that he is equally outspoken 
about his own banking community. The hero of his 
novel, a romantic young banker who was bored with the 
routine business he had to transact, denounces merchant 
bankers for taking themselves too seriously and for 
surrounding themselves with an atmosphere of entirely 
unnecessary mystery. “I wonder,’ he was thinking 
during a particularly dull board meeting, ‘“ whether 
bankers are more self-important than other members of 
the business community, or whether this sort of thing 
goes on in every office all over the world. Make-believe ! 
Make the world, make your own partners, even, believe 
that you are doing something of great importance and 
significance, and surround yourself with an atmosphere 
of mystery. Surely the Private Bankers, to whom the 
important thing is not so much that they are Bankers as 
that they are Private, are the worst offenders in this 
respect? It must be a sort of survival from the past; 
they continue to wear the trappings long after their 
glory has departed and their very meaning has been lost. 
Just as a giraffe at the Zoo persists in wearing an absurdly 
elongated neck which, however useful it may have proved 
in a jungle where trees were trees, is now a constant 
source of inconvenience and annoyance to his keeper 
at meal-times, so the financier, whose ancestors may 
have had to come and go by secret passages, persists 
in surrounding himself with a beard and a faintly ridicu- 
lous atmosphere of mystery long after the need for these 
elaborate appendages has disappeared.” 

The author is, doubtless, right in denouncing pom- 
posity and unnecessary secrecy that is undoubtedly 
associated with some merchant bankers to a high degree. 
Moreover he renders a useful service to his community 
by dispelling the myth of the secret powers of inter- 
national bankers, a myth which is largely responsible for 
the hostile attitude of large sections of the public towards 
banks in general. It is high time that the audiences of 
currency cranks and Hyde Park corner demagogues 
realised that, if ever there was a period when private 
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bankers had an influence on the destinies of this country, 
those days are gone. Nowadays the activities of mer- 
chant bankers are confined to dull though useful credit 
transactions to Norwegian timber producers and Brazilian 
coffee exporters. Where Mr. Seligman’s hero goes wrong 
is in that he underestimates the importance of this 
activity, and that he fails to discover its romantic aspects. 
Indeed, for a young man who is fated to spend his life in 
a bank, the book may be depressing and discouraging 
reading. He is advised to take a dose of the antidote 
provided by Gustav Freitag’s immortal novel “ Soll und 
Haben”’ (if there is no English translation there ought 
to be one) which makes out a most convincing case for the 
romance of everyday business activity. Any banker 
who is imaginative enough to be dissatisfied with the 
routine work of handling documentary bills should use 
his imagination—in his spare time, of course—by trying 
to follow up the career of the bags of coffee which the bill 
happens to finance, from the time it is gathered at the 
plantation in sub-tropical Brazil until it is drunk in some 
small French provincial town. There is, indeed, ample 
scope for building up romance around the various types 
of human beings who come in contact with the goods from 
producer to consumer. Bankers have every reason to 
feel that it is thanks to their work that the transactions 
can be carried out and they have every right to be proud 
of their work. There must be a happy medium somewhere 
between the attitude ridiculed by Mr. Seligman and the 
one of which he makes his hero guilty. 

There is another point which should not escape criti- 
cism. The author is too unkind to poor Uncle Stanley, 
with his constant platitudes on the importance of “‘ the 
personal factor,’’ and with his stubborn opposition to the 
adventurous scheme without which the novel could not 
have been written. But, after all, we must admit, 
Uncle Stanley was right. The personal factor 7s all- 
important in banking, much more so than balance 
sheet figures, and it was a mistake to grant that loan to 
“ Belgrania,” even though it provides us with this 
book, the reading of which we can recommend as a cure 
for depression to every City man—except perhaps to those 
who hold the unfortunate Belgranian bonds. 
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Matters of Law 
(By our Legal Correspondent) 


UST before the Long Vacation an appeal was heard 
J by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
from the Supreme Court of Ontario, which illustrates 

the danger of trying to explain to a proposed surety the 
financial position of the principal debtor, and his prospects 
of repaying advances as an inducement to sign a 
guarantee. If the bank manager explains the position 
as between the bank and the debtor and surety 
as it then stands incorrectly, even though the bank 
manager earnestly believes what he says, the surety may 
successfully repudiate the guarantee as having been 
obtained by innocent misrepresentation. When the 
proposed surety is a married woman giving a guarantee 
on behalf of her husband or a company in which he is 
financially interested, the bank should be doubly cautious, 
because a married woman is even in these days of feminine 
emancipation liable to be influenced by her husband, and 
unless she thoroughly understands what she is doing, and 
signs entirely of her own volition, the guarantee may be 
rendered void as obtained by undue influence. Though 
the relationship of husband and wife is one from which 
undue influence may be inferred from the conduct of the 
parties the onus is upon the wife to prove that she did not 
act voluntarily: Nedby v. Nedby, 5 De G. & Snv. 377. The 
relationship of husband and wife is not in the same category 
as some professional relationships, such as solicitor and 
client, doctor and patient, etc., where a state of undue 
influence is presumed, and the onus is upon the solicitor, 
doctor, or clergyman to rebut it, otherwise the gift or 
agreement in his favour is void. But it is a safe 
precaution to insist that the wife has advice from an 
independent solicitor before she enters into a guarantee 
or otherwise undertakes to give her husband financial 
assistance : Willis v. Barron, 1902, A.C.271. If the wife 
has had independent legal advice, such may rebut the 
charge of undue influence, but such legal advice must be 
both independent and must cover all inducements which 
might affect her mind and must be given at the time the 
guarantee is executed or gift made: Inche Norah v. 
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Shaik Allie Ben Omar, 1929, A.C.127. Further, if the 
Court takes the view that the wife was, in fact, under 
the complete domination of her husband, and that the 
security was obtained by undue influence, it will set it 
aside, even though the party executing it has been 
unwilling to charge her husband with “ equitable fraud,” 
as undue influence is styled in the legal textbooks: 
Bank of Montreal v. Stuart, i911, A.C.120, Lord 
Macnaghten at p. 137. 

In this recent appeal to the Privy Council, Mackenzie 
v. Royal Bank of Canada, 1934, A.C.468, the facts were 
that the appellant, Mrs. Mackenzie, married her husband 
in 1901, when he was then in business as a salesman. 
For the next twelve years he was apparently very success- 
ful, and in 1913 formed a company called “‘ Mackenzie, 
Limited ’”’ to carry on the business of manufacturers of 
lumbermen’s and railway contractors’ supplies. In 
1907, Mrs. MacKenzie’s father had died leaving her 
187 Ottawa Dairy Co. shares, which were then worth 
about $10,000, together with a house in Ottawa, and 
some $2,000. Mrs. Mackenzie, in 1913, hypothecated 
the Ottawa Dairy shares to the Royal Bank of Canada 
to secure an advance either to the company, or to her 
husband for the benefit of the company. Throughout the 
war the company prospered, and the husband and wife 
lived together in affluence at Ottawa, and in a country 
house. By 1918 the company had done so well that the 
Ottawa Dairy shares were released to her, and at that 
date she had no money invested in the company and her 
husband alone was interested in it financially. After 
the conclusion of peace its fortunes declined and as a 
consequence of the Canadian Government having ceased 
to order materials, and the company having tied itself 
up by forward contracts so that it was unable to sell its 
goods to advantage, the business of the company went from 
bad to worse. By the end of 1920 the Royal Bank of 
Canada had made advances amounting to about $200,000, 
and was pressing for a reduction of its loans and for further 
cover. On 31 December, 1920, Mrs. Mackenzie at the 
request of her husband, and after several interviews with 
Mr. Gray, his bank manager, signed the bank form of 
general hypothecation making her 187 Ottawa Dairy Co. 
shares “‘ general and continuing collateral security for 
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payment of the present and future indebtedness and 
liability of Mackenzie, Limited.”” By the same document 
she agreed ‘“‘ that the bank may grant extensions, take 
and give up securities, accept compositions, grant releases 
and discharges, and otherwise deal with the customer and 
with other parties and securities as the bank may see fit 
without prejudice to the liability of the undersigned.” 

The fortunes of the company fell even lower, and in 
I92I an order in bankruptcy was made against the 
company, companies in Canada being subject to the 
ordinary law of bankruptcy. After several projects had 
been discussed, the realty and personalty of the company 
were released to the bank, which had assessed the value 
of the securities it held as being between $3,000 and 
$4,000 in excess of its advances to the company. In 
this way the debt of the company which Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackenzie had guaranteed was settled by the bank 
taking the company’s assets from the assignee in bank- 
ruptcy as equivalent to its advances under the general 
hypothecation it held over all the company’s assets to 
itself, and by the company then going out of existence. 
Mrs. Mackenzie was therefore, at this stage, clearly entitled 
to the return of her Ottawa Dairy shares held by the bank 
as collateral backing for her guarantee, and that of her 
husband. No doubt the bank took over the assets of the 
bankrupt company at the instance of Mr. Mackenzie to 
enable him to try to resurrect its fortunes by forming 
another company, but Mrs. Mackenzie was under no 
obligation to enter into any new guarantee for the new 
company, or hypothecate her shares again. Nevertheless, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie gave a joint undertaking in the 
form of a letter to the bank worded as follows :— 


“We understand that you are filing with the 
authorised assignee of Mackenzie, Ltd., an affidavit 
valuing certain securities held by you at the sum of 
$125,000, and that the authorised assignee will be at 
liberty to accept your valuation, in which case as between 
the authorised assignee and the bank, the bank’s claim 
would be considered paid in full. It is our desire that you 
should file the affidavit in question, and we hereby agree 
that your so doing shall not in any way release us from 
our obligation under the guarantees to the bank, nor 
shall our personal securities be in any way affected until 
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the amount due to the bank by Mackenzie, Limited, has 
been actually paid. 
Yours truly, 
JoHN A. MACKENZIE. 
JEAN MACKENZIE. 


Whether or not this document was intended to cover 
a reconstruction of the company, as Lord Atkin pointed 
out in giving judgment for the Privy Council Board 
allowing Mrs. Mackenzie’s appeal, it was nugatory in 
view of the discharge of all claims of the company by 
taking from the assignee the securities held by the bank 
belonging to the company. 

A new company was then formed called ‘‘ Mackenzie 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.,’’ and the bank sold to Mr. 
Mackenzie and he sold to the new company, the assets 
of the former company at the figure of $125,000. The 
effect of the reconstruction was that the bank was in the 
same position as regards the new company as it had been 
towards the old. They, however, required Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackenzie to enter into a new guarantee for the indebted- 
ness of the new company, and a new hypothecation of 
assets, and on 21 November, 1921, she signed the bank’s 
ordinary form of guarantee, and an hypothecation form 
securing the indebtedness of the new company. 

Before doing so Mrs. Mackenzie was assured by her 
husband and the bank manager, that her shares were 
still bound to the bank and they were gone away from 
her, but that she had a chance of getting them back if she 
signed. The bank manager admitted that he told her 
that her securities were bound to, and were the property 
of, the bank. The bank seems to have had some doubts 
as to the business morality of the transaction as regards 
Mrs. Mackenzie, because after she had signed the guaran- 
tee and fresh hypothecation of her shares, she was given 
a form to take to her lawyer intimating that he had given 
her independent advice, and that she fully understood 
the transaction, and a form for her to sign to the same 
effect. She did see an independent lawyer and repeated 
to him much that had been told her by both her husband 
and the bank manager, and the lawyer signed the form, 
but he himself did not give her any independent advice, 
and actually himself knew nothing about the company 
apart from what Mrs. Mackenzie told him. 
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Mrs. Mackenzie, suing in the Privy Council in forma 
pauperis did not, however, succeed on the issue of 
undue influence. As Lord Atkin said, “if it had been 
incumbent upon the bank to prove that the lady had had 
independent advice, their lordships would have had the 
greatest difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the 
bank had discharged the onus. Independent advice to 
be of any value must be given before the transaction, 
for the question is as to the will of the party at the time 
of entering into the disputed transaction. Advice given 
after the event when the supposed contracting party is 
already bound, is given under entirely different circum- 
stances with a different position presented to the minds 
of the adviser and his client. It is unnecessary, however, 
to emphasise this point, for their lordships are not able 
to take the view that the transaction was one in respect 
of which there was an onus upon the bank to prove the 
plaintiff had independent advice. The view taken by the 
Appellate Division that a wife does not fall within the 
class of “‘ protected ’’ persons in respect of whom in 
certain relationships there is a presumption of undue 
influence is clearly right, and is supported by the authori- 
ties cited in their judgment. It may be true that in some 
cases it is easy for the wife to discharge the onus which 
lies on her, as on everyone else outside the protected class, 
to show that a particular contract was, in fact, procured 
by the undue influence of the husband. Such a case 
ought to be pleaded with full particulars. The pleadings 
are in this respect defective, though the issue was appar- 
ently admitted without demur by the opposing party. 
But in their lordships’ view the evidence falls far short of 
proof of undue influence by the husband. The plaintiff 
obviously possessed, and exercised, a will of her own. 
She was able generally to appreciate business conditions 
and it is impossible to draw the inference that in the 
transactions 1n question her will was overborne by the 
stronger will of the husband. 

“ But their lordships have come to the conclusion 
that the contract cannot be allowed to stand for another 
reason. A contract of guarantee like any other contract 
is liable to be avoided by material misrepresentations of 
an existing fact, even if made innocently. In this case 
it is unnecessary to decide whether contracts of guarantee 
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belong to the special class where even at common law 
such an innocent misrepresentation would afford a 
defence to an action on the contract. The evidence 
conclusively establishes a misrepresentation by the bank 
that the plaintiff's shares were still bound to the bank, 
with the necessary inference, whether expressed or not, 
and their lordships accept the plaintiff's evidence that 
it was expressed, that the shares were already lost, and 
that the guarantee of the new company offered the only 
means of saving them. It does not seem to admit of 
doubt that such a representation, made as to the plaintiff's 
private right and depending upon transactions in bank- 
ruptcy of the full nature of which she had not been 
informed, was a representation of fact. That it was 
material was beyond discussion.” 

Lord Atkin went on in his judgment to point out that 
as she was entitled to avoid the contract and get the 
return of her securities, the fact that Mrs. Mackenzie had 
treated the contract of guarantee as binding and had 
acted upon it, did not preclude her from relief, as she had 
received nothing under the contract which she could not 
restore, and conversely, although her Ottawa Dairy 
shares had been converted into 294 shares of Borden Co., 
Ltd., there was nothing to prevent the bank returning 
her shares intact to her. Up to a particular date she had 
been credited with dividends on her shares, but after that 
date the dividends had been applied to pay the company’s 
debt. The bank would have to make good to her the 
dividends she had not received, and their amount would 
no doubt be agreed by the legal representatives of the 
appellant and the respondent bank. The respondents 
had relied upon Allcard v. Skinner, 1887, 36 Ch.D.145, 
and Kennedy (Lord Hugh) v. Panama, New Zealand and 
Australian Royal Mail Steamship Co., 1867, L.R.2, 
0.B.580, as authority for their contention that, even 
supposing there were an innocent misrepresentation as 
to the rights of Mrs. Mackenzie, as they were explained 
to her when she signed the guarantee, the position of both 
her and the bank had meantime so changed that she 
could not now claim rescission and get relief. 

In the former of these cases a lady had entered a 
Protestant nunnery upon the advice of a clergyman, and 
according to the rules of chastity, poverty, and obedience 
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enforced on its members, she made over a considerable 
portion of her property to the mother superior, and made 
a will bequeathing the remainder to her also. Eight years 
later she renounced her vows, quitted the nunnery and 
revoked her will, but it was not till another seven years 
had elapsed that she brought an action to claim back the 
gifts of property she had already made, on the ground 
that they had been obtained by the undue influence of 
her spiritual advisers. It was held that she was dis- 
entitled to relief as she was barred by her own laches and 
acquiescence in claiming. In the recent appeal, Mrs. 
Mackenzie had pursued her remedies as soon as she had 
discovered what really had been her rights. 

In Kennedy v. Panama, New Zealand and Australian 
Royal Mail Co., the plaintiff had taken shares in the 
defendant company on the faith of a representation made 
in a prospectus that they had a contract to carry mails 
to New Zealand. The defendant company had been 
negotiating with the representative of the New Zealand 
Government, and both the company and the agent 
believed the contract made by them was binding, but it 
afterwards turned out that the agent of the New Zealand 
Government had no authority, as such agent, to make it. 
This case was tried many years before the Directors’ 
Liability Act, 1890, when the company laws were much 
laxer as regards misrepresentations in company pros- 
pectuses, and there it was held that, as the plaintift had 
had shares of considerable value, and the company had 
already utilised the subscription money, the parties could 
not be put back in their original position, and conse- 
quently the plaintiff could not get relief. The situation 
in the recent appeal, Mackenzie v. Royal Bank of Canada, 
cit supra, was that Mrs. Mackenzie had received nothing 
tangible for her guarantees and undertakings on behalf 
of the company, and the company still held her shares. 
There was therefore no difficulty about restitituo in 
integrum. 

Another case of passing interest to bankers, National 
Provincial Bank, Lid. v. Freedman and Rubens, heard in 
the Chancery Division, 13 June, was a claim made by the 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd., against the receiver and 
debenture holder of a company, N. Bache, Ltd., to be a 
preferred creditor ranking in front of other claims in so 
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far as money advanced by the bank had been used by the 
company to pay its workpeople and clerical staff, and 
therefore such claims of the staff, under sec. 264 (b) and (c) 
of the Companies Act, 1929, ranking in priority of all 
other debts, the bank claimed to be entitled to stand in 
their shoes to the extent of their priority. The facts were 
that N. Bache, Limited, had been advanced money by 
way of overdraft by the National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 
and a limit to the overdraft had been fixed which the 
Head Office and the branch bank manager had made 
clear to the company was not at any time to be exceeded. 
The company, on the other hand, were wary lest the bank 
might suddenly call upon them to redeem the loan— 
whether the bank held other security at that time was 
not disclosed in the action, but probably the action 
would not have arisen had it held security—and conse- 
quently the company held back each week cheques which 
it had received in the course of business until it was 
fairly sure that the bank was not going to withdraw its 
accommodation, and it would be free to cash its wages 
cheque for the ensuing week. The wages cheque would 
be drawn, but the bank manager would not allow it to 
be actually cashed until the company had paid in sufficient 
cheques and cash, so that the balance, taking into con- 
sideration effects in course of collection, would allow it 
to be paid without the overdraft limit being exceeded. 
Sec. 264 (a) and (0) of the Companies Act, 1929, requires 
to be paid in priority of all debts in the winding up of a 
company all wages or salary (whether or not earned 
wholly or in part by way of commission) of any clerk or 
servant in respect of services rendered to the company 
during four months next before the relevant date, not 
exceeding fifty pounds, and all wages of any workman or 
labourer not exceeding twenty-five pounds, whether 
payable for time or for piece work, in respect of services 
rendered to the company during two months next before 
the relevant date. The company having gone into 
liquidation, the bank contended that the final debit 
balance represented money advanced by the bank to 
pay these wages cheques. The defendants contended 
that by reason of the manner in which the account was 
conducted and the systematic holding back of the wages 
cheque each week until the company had paid in further 
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cheques the wages cheques had, in fact, been paid out 
of the proceeds of cheques paid in by the company, and 
the final debit balance was a balance of general indebted- 
ness ranking after the claims of the defendant debenture 
holder. Mr. Justice Clauson, giving judgment in favour 
of the bank, said : “‘ For the purposes of the present case 
what I have to determine is whether or not the money 
which was paid out on the wages cheque was an advance 
by the bank for the purpose of paying wages. The reason 
I have to decide that is that if the bank did advance that 
money for the purpose of paying wages, the money having 
admittedly to a certain extent, been used to pay wages, 
the bank will, by reason of the provisions in sec. 264 of 
the Companies Act, 1929, be entitled to stand in the 
shoes of the servant to whom wages were paid in respect 
of certain parts of those wages as a preferential creditor. 
For the purpose for which I am dealing with the matter 
I need not state the matter with greater verbal accuracy 
than that. 

‘““ Now the suggestion made on behalf of those who 
would benefit if the bank is not in this position is this: 
They say the bank advanced nothing ; what was, in fact, 
done was that these wages were paid out of the cheques 
which the company had; that the company just handed 
in the cheques to the bank, who gave them cash in ex- 
change and that was the money which paid for wages; 
it was not an advance made by the bank; it was simply 
the proceeds obtained from the bank over the counter 
of the cheques which the company had in its possession. 

““ There was a suggestion that there were conversations 
of a somewhat loose character from which it can be 
inferred that there was an arrangement that the cheques 
paid in were to be used simply to provide the cash to pay 
the wages. What seems to me to be the most important 
is the way in which the account was kept. The way in 
which the account was kept shows perfectly clearly that 
that was not the transaction at all. The transaction was 
that these cheques reduced the overdraft, and that is the 
meaning of the bank account as it appears. I have got 
it before me. The cheques reduced the overdraft. The 
bank manager, whatever loose language he may have 
used, was not going to let the overdraft be permanently 
increased, and accordingly it was necessary for him to 
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take care that the wages cheque was not paid until these 
cheques had gone into the account. But those cheques 
did not provide the wages; those cheques reduced the 
overdraft, and the wages cheque was paid by money 
which was advanced by the bank for the purpose. And 
that is shown in the clearest terms in the form of the 
account. 

“In my view, therefore, I am bound to find in this 
case as a fact—and I do not feel the slightest doubt 
about the existence of the fact—that there was on each 
occasion when the bank met these wages cheques an 
advance by the bank of the amount of the cheque for the 
purpose of paying wages. That finding of fact established 
the plaintiffs’ case. 

“The truth is that danger always occurs when loose 
expressions used by the people whose business it is to 
carry on the details of business are regarded with more 
attention than the real settled methods of business which 
appear in the books kept by banks and other responsible 
persons. 

“The result of that is that the plaintiffs are entitled 
to a declaration that they are entitled to be paid out of 
any assets of the company coming to the hands of the 
defendant Rubens—he is the receiver—or the defendant 
Freedman—he is the debenture holder—by virtue of the 
floating charge created by the said debenture and in 
priority to any claim for principal and interest thereunder 
the sum of £599 3s. gd.” 








Obituary 


Mr. Laurence Currie 
Senior Managing Partner of Glyn, Mills & Co. 


Banking suffers a great loss by the death, on 
September 26, of Mr. Laurence Currie, who in 1927 was 
chairman of the London Clearing Bankers and President 
of the British Bankers Association. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Currie 
renewed his association with University matters later 
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in life when he served on the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London from 1909 to 1913. 

Forty-four years ago he joined the firm of Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co., as it then was, and became a Managing 
Partner seven years later. A recognised authority on 
banking, and particularly on currency matters, his 
knowledge and experience of the mechanism of the money 
market was intimate and practical. 

Mr. Currie came of an old private banking family, 
with almost a traditional aptitude for public finance. 
Early in the eighteenth century his ancestor, William 
Currie, was a banker in the City of London. His father, 
Mr. Bertram Currie, was for many years unofficial 
financial adviser to Mr. Gladstone, and was a member of 
the India Council for the statutory ten years. At a later 
date, Mr. Currie too served on the Council, and was also 
a Public Works Loan Commissioner. He inherited the 
Liberal leanings of his family, and in particular, a staunch 
adherence to Free Trade principles, of which he was an 
ardent and effective exponent. The family tradition is 
happily still unbroken, for his son, the present Mr. 
Bertram Currie, is a partner in Glyn, Mills & Co., and in 
1930-31 acted as one of the banking experts who served 
on the Indian Banking Inquiry. 

The connection of Glyn, Mills & Co. with the railways 
has always been a close one, and Mr. Currie served for 
many years as a Director of the Great Western Railway 
Company. He was also on the Board of the Gresham Life 
Assurance and Gresham Fire Insurance Societies, and of 
the Union Discount Company of London. 

Never a man of robust physique, of late years constant 
battling against ill-health compelled him to play a less 
active part in business than that which, particularly 
during the War period, he had been able to perform so 
efficiently. 

A man of varied taste and wide culture, he was 
known, despite his retiring disposition, in many fields of 
thought and activity. He was a considerable authority 
on pictures and furniture, and he wrote several historical 
books. As a landed proprietor, he was conspicuous in his 
interest in farming, especially in pig breeding, and was an 
excellent example of the best type of landlord. 

Outside both his family circle and that of his friends, 
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who appreciated his wit, valued hisjudgment, and to whom 
his kindness and hospitality were unbounded, his passing 
is felt as a personal loss by many in every walk of life. 


A.V.B. 


Appointments and Retirements 


Barclays Bank 

The Directors of Barclays Bank have chosen as their 
new Chairman one who has spent the whole of his business 
life as a practical banker and one, moreover, who, by 
tradition and early upbringing, may be regarded as 
being first and foremost a country banker. For the 
business of Barclays Bank is in its origins essentially 
a country one, having been built up in the first instance 
by the amalgamation of private banking firms up and 
down the country, whose traditions are to a great extent 
maintained to-day by its system of decentralised control 
through local head offices. 

Mr. Tuke started his banking career with the Sheffield 
Banking Co., and then, after two years in the City of 
London, partly with the banking firm of Barclay, Bevan, 
Tritton and Company, and partly with Messrs. Brightwen 
& Co., the bill brokers, he entered the family business of 
Gibson, Tuke and Gibson of Saffron Walden, in which he 
became a partner in 1891. This firm, which had been 
established in 1824 as a private bank under the title of 
Gibson and Company, Saffron Walden and North Essex 
Bank, was one of the twenty private banking houses 
which amalgamated in 1896 to form Barclay and Company 
Limited, and, upon the amalgamation, Mr. Tuke became a 
local Director of the new institution. In 1904 he was 
also made a Chief Inspector, but in 1912 he relinquished 
these appointments and came to London as Assistant 
General Manager. When the late Mr. Goodenough was 
elected Chairman of the Board at the end of 1916, 
Mr. Tuke was chosen to succeed him as General Manager 
of the Bank, and in 1920, whilst still occupying that 
position, he was elected a Director. Five years later he 
became Vice-Chairman upon the resignation from that 
office of the late Mr. Edmund Henry Parker and after 
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Sir Herbert Hambling’s death in January, 1932, he 
was elected to the position of Deputy Chairman. 
Mr. Tuke’s long and distinguished service with Barclays 
Bank has therefore covered the whole of its history as a 
limited company and having for over 20 years been at 
Mr. Goodenough’s right hand at 54, Lombard Street, 
he has gained an unrivalled knowledge of the administra- 
tion of the Bank and a wide experience of the affairs of 
the City of London. 

During the time that he lived and worked in Saffron 
Walden, Mr. Tuke filled a number of public offices and 
took part in various forms of philanthropic work. In 
recognition of his services to his native town, he was in 
1932 elected an honorary freeman of the Borough, and 
he also holds the freedom of the City of York by 
patrimony, his ancestors having been tea merchants there 
for several generations, and freemen continuously since 
1629. 
Mr. Edwin Fisher now succeeds Mr. William Favill 
Tuke as Deputy Chairman. After having served as 
Assistant Secretary and Secretary of the Bank he was 
appointed a local Director at Birmingham, which appoint- 
ment he held until he became a General Manager of the 
Bank at the beginning of 1925. 

On relinquishing his position as General Manager in 
May, 1932, he was elected to a seat on the Board, and, 
together with Mr. H. E. Seebohm, was appointed a 
Vice-Chairman of the Bank. 

In 1931 he became a Director of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 

Mr. Fisher, who is a Member of the Council of the 
Institute of Bankers, is also a Life Governor of Bir- 
mingham University and a Member of the Council of 
Bedford College for Women. He is also a Member of the 
recently appointed Sea Fish Commission. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 

Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton, Vice-Chairman of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), has 
been elected Chairman of the Bank in succession to the 
late Mr. F. C. Goodenough. Mr. Tritton is the eldest son 
of the late Mr. Joseph Herbert Tritton, who was one 
of the original Directors of Barclay & Co., and his family’s 
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banking connection dates back to 1782. On the forma- 
tion of Barclay & Co. in 1896, Mr. H. L. M. Tritton was 
made a Head Office Local Director, and in 1914, he was 
given a seat on the Board. In 1918 he became a Director 
of the Colonial Bank, which seven years later developed 
into Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
Mr. Tritton is also Chairman of the London Board of the 
Bank of New South Wales, and President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. He is Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Essex, and was High Sheriff of the county last year. 

Mr. George Robb Paterson has retired from the 
position of General Manager of the Bank in South 
Africa to take up the appointment of Chairman of the 
Cape Local Board. Mr. Frank Eliot Bettis, at present 
an Assistant General Manager of the Bank at the Cape 
local head office, has been appointed General Manager of 
the Cape section. 


Chase National Bank 


The official staff of the Chase National Bank was 
increased this summer by the appointment of Mr. William 
H. Larwill and Mr. Harry E. Darling as Assistant 
Managers of the London Branches. 

Mr. Larwill is a native of Lewes, Sussex. He served 
during the war with the Royal Sussex Regiment. In 
July, 1921, he entered the London office of the Equitable 
Trust Company. In 1922 he became Head of the 
Securities Department, and in 1924 was appointed 
Assistant Accountant. He later assumed charge of the 
Personnel Department, and in February, 1926, was 
appointed Accountant. Mr. Larwill is the Secretary of 
the Bank’s affiliate, The Chase National Executors and 
Trustees Corporation, Ltd., and is in charge of the Safe- 
keeping Department of 10, Moorgate Branch. He is a 
Fellow of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 

Mr. Darling received his early banking training with 
the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, now merged with 
the National Provincial Bank. He joined the London 
office of the Equitable Trust Company in January, 1922, 
working first in the Securities Department and then in the 
General Banking Department. He became Head of the 
General Banking Department in 1925, and was appointed 
Assistant Accountant the same year. In 1926 he entered 
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the Exchange Trading Division. Since 1930 he has acted 
as personal assistant to Mr. John M. Wallace, Vice- 
President in charge of the London Branches. 


Union Bank of Australia 


Mr. Guy Seymour Godden has retired from the position 
of Assistant Manager of the Union Bank of Australia 
after 45 years of service with the Bank in London. He has 
been Assistant Manager for eight years and was Account- 
ant during the preceding seven years. He is succeeded 
by Mr. Frederick Herbert McIntyre, the Secretary of 
the Bank. Mr. McIntyre began his career at the Bank’s 
branch in Sydney and was later appointed to the Head 
Office in London. He became Secretary in May, 1922. 
Mr. Cecil Elliott March, who is at present an assistant 
to the Manager, has been appointed Secretary. 


American Banking 
By a Correspondent 


“ TRUCE ”’ lasting at least until the November 
A Congressional elections has been declared between 

the Federal Administration and the conservative 
interests of the banking and business world. On the 
strength of promised radical changes in the policies of the 
National Recovery Administration and implied assur- 
ances of a more orthodox monetary policy, Wall Street 
has persuaded itself that the Administration has seen 
the error of some of its past ways and has “ turned to the 
Right.”’ 

There has been a vast improvement in sentiment in 
the financial district. To form this opinion Wall Street 
has been compelled to draw heavily upon its somewhat 
depleted store of optimism, for although it is perfectly 
clear that the Government has no desire at this time to 
provoke further antagonism on the part of the bankers, 
the evidence of a genuine change of heart is exceedingly 
slender. It rests principally upon the changes which 
N.R.A. is undergoing. The picturesque General Johnson 
has passed from the picture and been supplanted by a 
Board of Administration which has let it be known that 
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it considers that the price fixing and production control 
features enforced by boycott methods will probably 
have to be abandoned and that old-fashioned competition 
might again have to be permitted in place of the ineffec- 
tive attempts to control unfair trade practices. 

These far-reaching changes in the character of N.R.A. 
can, however, scarcely be said to reflect a change of 
heart on the part of the Administration, for the policies 
were, in fact, formulated by business men and their 
modification or abandonment represents more the dis- 
illusionment of business with some of its own schemes 
than the break-down of fundamental Administration 
philosophy. 

On the monetary side the basis for the belief in a 
shift to the Right is even less explicit. It appears to rest 
very largely upon the belief that the Treasury’s experience 
with its latest refunding operation must have taught a 
salutary lesson to those elements in the Government 
which have supported the programme of monetary 
experiments and large-scale public spending. The whole 
nebulous theory of a turn to the Right dates, in fact, 
from the middle of September when conditions in the 
Government bond market appeared to be forecasting a 
huge failure for the Treasury’s refunding programme. 

The refunding operation involved about $1,250,000,000 
of the outstanding issue of Fourth Liberty Loan 4} per 
cent. bonds which had been called for redemption on 
October 15. As the time of the announcement of a refund- 
ing offer approached, the Treasury found itself faced with 
a difficult problem. Persistent, although small, liquida- 
tion had been going on in long-term Treasury bonds, and 
the dollar was weak in the ‘foreign exchange markets. 
The Treasury’s first move during the first week in Sep- 
tember was to intervene in the foreign exchange market, 
driving to cover shorts in the dollar and running the 
exchange back up above the gold export point. A few 
days later, on September 9g, it offered a generous conver- 
sion plan to holders of the called Liberty bonds. This 
offer consisted of the option of exchanging the bonds 
either for four-year 2} per cent. Treasury notes or for 
34 per cent. bonds callable i in ten years and maturing in 
twelve. 

No sooner had the offer appeared, however, than a 
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fresh spasm of weakness overtook the Government bond 
market and, in spite of active support by the Treasury, 
prices were reduced to a point where the advantages of 
conversion appeared highly doubtful. At this point the 
Treasury seems to have issued some private assurances 
as to its intentions with respect to the dollar. It was 
unofficially indicated that no further reduction in the 
gold content of the currency was contemplated, and it 
was Officially stated that future Treasury financing would 
be confined to the regular quarterly tax dates, apart 
from the usual weekly bill issues. Hard upon this came 
the shake-up in the N.R.A., a speech by the President 
giving qualified approval to the profit motive in business 
and a wave of anonymous predictions from Washington 
that, for the future, public expenditures for the purpose of 
“priming the pumps’”’ would be curtailed and that 
budgetary inflation would be averted. 

The Government bond market recovered, conversions 
improved, and by the first week in October it appeared 
certain that the Treasury would succeed in converting 
about 80 per cent. of the called bonds, namely, 
$1,000,000,000, leaving about $250,000,000 to be re- 
deemed in cash. Measured against the conditions that 
existed a month before this forecast a successful outcome 
to the operation. 

It should be emphasised, however, that the belief in a 
change of heart on the part of the Administration now 
cherished by Wall Street rests on no official pronounce- 
ment of any kind. The description of the situation as 
a truce entered into with an eye to forthcoming elections 
appears to be the safest appraisal at the moment. Cer- 
tainly there is no guarantee that the new Congress, when 
it meets next January, will not embark on fresh adven- 
tures in monetary legislation. 

In this connection the spectre of a Treasury-controlled 
central bank continues to haunt the banking community. 
Individuals who were instrumental in promoting the 
enactment by Congress of legislation devaluing the 
dollar, remonetising silver and placing in the hands of 
the President discretionary powers for credit and currency 
expansion, have formed a new organisation, whimsically 
called the Sound Money League, for the express purpose 
of fostering the project of a central bank. Officials of the 
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Treasury Department are also known to be studying 
the project. Within the Department itself two points of 
view exist upon this as upon virtually every other ques- 
tion, and from sources close to the Treasury one can 
learn both that the central bank plan has good chances 
of being carried out, and that it has no chance at all. 

The debate over the central bank has disclosed, 
however, that a few bankers have sufficiently recovered 
their courage to oppose openly projects which they 
consider unsound. A number of bankers have declared 
their opposition to the scheme. Whether they would 
have done so had the Administration been openly com- 
mitted to the plan may be doubted. 

The third quarter reports issued by leading New York 
City banks disclosed a seasonal decline in deposits, but 
revealed that in spite of the large holdings of idle funds 
and prevailing low money rates the banks had, as a 
whole, earned their dividends with something to spare. 
Since no calls for the publication of statements of condi- 
tion were issued either by the Comptroller of the Currency 
or by the New York State Superintendent of Banks, not 
all the institutions issued reports. The results of state- 
ments issued by twelve of the nineteen members of the 
New York Clearing House Association were a decline 
of I-3 per cent. in deposits and 1-6 per cent. in resources 
compared with the end of June. Undivided profits after 
payment of dividends were higher by 0-08 per cent. in 
these banks. The banks increased their holdings of 
Government securities by 2-8 per cent. and the ratio of 
such holdings to total deposits at the end of September 
was 37°7 per cent., compared with 36-7 per cent. at the 
end of June. Cash on hand and due from banks declined 
by 5-4 per cent. in the quarter, and loans and discounts 
were down by 4:9 per cent. 

_ Although the quarterly reports of the New York City 
banks showed a continued shrinkage in loans and a 
further concentration of resources in Government securi- 
ties, the weekly condition statements of reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, covering ninety-one 
cities scattered throughout the country, has shown some 
improvement in recent weeks in the expansion of com- 
mercial loans and investments in securities other than 
Government issues, together with a further rise in deposits. 
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The following t: table shows the loans and investments 
and deposits of these banks on September 26 with the 
changes in the preceding month and year :— 


(In millions of dollars) 


Increase or decrease since 
Sept. 26, Aug. 29, Sept. 27, 





1934 1934 1933 
Total loans and investments aaa 17,789 t+ §] + 1,260 
Total loans ... ass oe aa 7,793 — 9 — 747 
On securities ss i ies 3,080 — 167 — 607 
All other ... = ror sais 4,713 + 158 — 140 
Total investments ... P Sid 9,996 + 90 + 2,007 
U.S. Government sec uritie is 6,631 + 4 +- 1,575 
Other securities ... a fs 3,365 + 86 + 432 
Net Demand deposits ad mre 13,112 + 186 + 2,607 


As will be seen, loans on securities have continued to 

be deflated, but the so-called all other loans, which include 
commercial borrowings, are rising at a somewhat more 
rapid rate than had previously been the case, and are 
now only $140,000,000 below the level of a year ago. 
The increase in demand deposits reflects partly the 
expansion of bank loans and investments and partly the 
continued disbursement of Federal funds. 

The Federal Reserve banks have made no change in 
their position during the month under review. There 
has been a further repayment of $9,000,000 in member 
bank borrowings, reducing this item to the wholly 
negligible total of $15,000,000. Holdings of Govern- 
ment securities have remained virtually unchanged at 
$2,431,000,000, compared with $2,432,000,000 in the 
first week of September. The excess reserves of member 
banks have been reduced somewhat as a result of the 
seasonal expansion of money in circulation, the recent 
gold exports and the slower rate of Government disburse- 
ments, and recently totalled about $1,750,000,000, com- 
pared with the previous peak of $2,000,000,000. 

A development in recent weeks which may be of some 
importance later on has been the decision of leading 
Wall Street bankers to take a more active interest in the 
American Bankers’ Association, the national organisa- 
tion, membership of which embraces virtually every 
bank in the country. The Association, in spite of its 
wide membership, has been ineffectual in the past either 
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in developing and unifying banking opinion or in defend- 
ing the banking profession from political attack and 
public misunderstanding. This has been due, in part, to 
the divergence of interest existing in the membership, 
but it has also been due to the allegation that the manage- 
ment of the Association has been left almost entirely to 
men of second-rate ability or limited experience. In the 
past two years, when bankers have felt badly in need 
of a champion, there has been resentment owing to the 
belief that the officers of the Association, so far from 
warding off political attacks, have weakly concurred in 
the criticisms of the banking system pronounced by the 
Administration. This resentment focused itself this 
summer in a covert campaign led by some of the New York 
bankers to head-off the scheduled election of Rudolf S. 
Hecht, of New Orleans, as President of the Association 
for the coming year. It now appears to be recognised 
that the campaign was undertaken too late and that Mr. 
Hecht will be elected President at the annual convention 
in Washington on October 22-25. But arrangements 
have been made for the heads of some of the large Wall 
Street banks to assume important committee posts in 
the Association, and for the first time for many years 
these bankers are expected to attend the annual conven- 
tion and to take part in the shaping of the Association’s 
policies which will take place there. 

It is expected that the Association, fortified by this 
new interest, will be made the instrumentality through 
which the bankers will attempt to defend themselves 
against further encroachments of Government control. 


French Banking 

By a Correspondent 
HE French money market continued to improve 
during September, and interest rates fell more 
rapidly than before. In consequence, the previous 
rise, which lasted until July, has been more than neu- 
tralised, and rates have declined to their lowest point 
since the beginning of 1933. The following table shows 


the developments in the money market during August 
and September :— 
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End of Endof End of 


July, Aug.,  Sept., 
1934 1934 1934 














0/ o/ o/ 
/O /O ‘0 
Banque de France, rediscount rate 2} 24 2} 
Market rate of discount 1 # 13 I? 
Day to day money ... one in Sf 1} } 
Loans on Bons de la Dé fense Nationale :— 
Market rate for 1 month.. 2} 1} 1} 
Market rate for 3 months — 27 1 Ite 
Rates of loans on securities :— 
On the Parquet 13 § N 
On the Coulisse 44 44 4 


Between the end of jaly ont ae end of September, 
the market rate of discount fell from 142 to 18 per cent. 
This decline was moderate, but as we have pointed out 
before, this rate is hardly a fair indication of the general 
trend. The volume of business dealt with in this section 
is very limited, and rates are often purely nominal. The 
most important rates in the market are those for loans 
against Bons de la Défense Nationale. These rates have 
declined from 2} to 1} per cent. for one month, and from 
27 to I; per cent. for three months. This latter rate is 
slightly below the market rate of discount, though in 
normal conditions it should be slightly above, since such 
loans are not rediscountable with the Bank of France. 
This anomaly shows how inadequately the movements 
of the market rate of discount reflect the tendencies of 
the money market. 

Day-to-day money has also become easier. From 
1? per cent. at the end of July, the rate has declined to 
? per cent. at the end of September. Similarly, rates of 
interest on loans against securities have fallen at the 
Parquet from 13 to } per cent., and at the Coulisse from 
44 to 4 per cent. The Bank rate has so far remained 
unchanged at 2} per cent., but in view of the improve- 
ment of credit conditions, it is possible that the Bank of 
France may soon decide to lower its rediscount rate. 

If the decision depended only on money market 
conditions, it would have been taken by now, for un- 
doubtedly the abundance of funds would justify a reduc- 
tion of the Bank rate. The monetary authorities are, 
however, against a policy of cheap money. They believe 
that excessive credit facilities would only prolong the 
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existence of unsound enterprise, and they hold the view 
that under existing conditions interest rates should not 
be allowed to decline too much. From an economic 
standpoint it is, indeed, of no importance whether the 
rate is fixed at 2} or 2 per cent., for a difference of $ per 
cent. in the interest rate is far too small to stimulate a 
revival of trade, and a reduction of this magnitude would 
have no noteworthy influence on the cost of production. 
The only change that would revive activity would be a 
fall in long-term loan rates, and these are outside the 
control of the Bank of France. 

Nor would a reduction of Bank rate have any effect 
on the international movements of funds. Such move- 
ments are no longer determined by interest rates, but by 
considerations of security. France lost gold last winter, 
although short-term money rates were around 8 per cent. 
To-day she is gaining gold, even though money rates are 
around 1-1} per cent. It is, therefore, improbable that 
the Bank of France will reduce its rediscount rate. Such 
a step is not demanded in France, not even among 
business interests, which are satisfied with the prevailing 
short money rates. 

The improvement in the state of the money market 
was due to the reduction of the amount of Treasury bills 
from 12 to 10 milliards. To carry out this operation, the 
Treasury had to repay nearly 14 milliards in France, 
the balance being represented by the repaid banking 
credit concluded in Holland. The repayment of Treasury 
bills released funds, and so caused a decline of money rates. 
This again has become accentuated by a fresh influx of 
foreign funds. As a result of the weakness of sterling, 
many capitalists have transferred their balances from 
London to Paris. The amount of such transfers was not 
very large, but contributed to accentuate the decline of 
money rates. 

In September, some funds were transferred from 
London to Paris to subscribe to the French medium-term 
4% per cent. loan. The issue price was 976 per I,000 
francs, redeemable at 1,000 francs in three years, I,030 
francs in six years, and 1,080 francs in ten years. Allow- 
ing for the redemption price, the yield of these bonds 
varies between 5-37 and 5:60 per cent. Attracted by 
such a high yield, many foreigners subscribed to this 
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loan. It was equally successful in France, so that the 
total subscriptions attained probably 7 milliards, although 
the Finance Minister expected only 5 milliards. As a 
result, the position of the Treasury is now safe for several 
months to come. 

Lastly, the uncertainty of the American monetary 
policy has caused an efflux of American funds from the 
United States. The dollar rate fell on several occasions 
in September below gold export point, and the American 
authorities had to sell gold to the Bank of France. 

The gold reserve of the Bank of France increased 
during September from 82,037 millions to 82,261 millions, 
or an increase of 224 million francs. In August the 
increase was nearly 1,800 millions. Selling of gold on 
British account became considerably reduced in Septem- 
ber. Apart from this, the Swiss franc in Paris was, during 
the whole of September, around gold import point, so 
that some of the British and American gold found its 
way from Paris to Switzerland. 

The following table indicates changes in the situation 
of the Bank of France since July last :— 

End of Endof End of 
July, Aug.,  Sept., 
1934 1934 1934 





ASSETS. (millions of francs) 

Gold reserve ... iii aie ... 80,252 82,037 82,261 

Fk oreign exchange reserve (total) ... ey 935 861 743 

ight nae ih re sti nor 15 13 10 
Time ass “is ais re sais g20 848 733 

Discounts (total) = ie si fg 4,469 3,337 4,365 
Bills on France... ra rr _ 4,245 3,117 4,146 
Bills on foreign countries ‘is ee 221 220 219 

Advances on bullion ni cai ni 1,514 1,508 1,502 

Advances on securities bat Rel ics 3,054 3,140 3,134 

Bonds on the Caisse Autonome ... a 5,913 5,913 5,898 

LIABILITIES. 
Note circulation tas ... 80,809 81,732 81,479 
Current and deposit accounts (total) ... 20,063 20,764 21,347 
Of which— 

Treasury i ees oe ha a 407 850 545 
Caisse Autonome aaa es ui sal 3,108 3,034 3,129 
Private accounts ... ane = ... 16,298 16,659 17,439 
Sundry _ aia iin sa 250 220 24 

Total of sight liabilities... oa ... 100,872 102 495 102, 826 


Percentage of gold cover ... wn -» 79°56% 80-04% 80-02° 
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It will be seen that simultaneously with the increase 
of the gold reserve there was a decline in the foreign 
exchange holding. There was, however, no connection 
between the two changes. The reduction of foreign 
exchange holding from 861 millions to 743 millions was 
due to the repayment of external credits and not to the 
conversion of devisen into gold or to intervention in the 
foreign exchange market. 

Discounts increased from 3,337 millions to 4,365 
millions. This increase appears to be in contradiction to 
the improvement of the money market, but in reality 
it is more apparent than real. The figure for the end of 
August was established for the last day of the month, on 
which day the bills maturing on August 31 were already 
collected and were not included in the item. The end of 
September figure, on the other hand, refers to Septem- 
ber 28, and includes, therefore, the bills maturing at the 
end of the month. Thus the two amounts are not com- 
parable. In reality there was a slight reduction in dis- 
counts during the month of September. 

During the last few months advances against bullion 
have declined from 1,514 millions in July to 1,508 millions 
in August, and to 1,502 millions in September. Advances 
against securities, which rose in August from 3,054 millions 
to 3,140 millions, have declined in September to 3,134 
millions. 

On the liabilities side, there were increases in the note 
issue and in current and deposit accounts, the latter 
item rising in September to 21,347 millions, against 
20,764 millions in August and 20,063 millions in July. 
This rise was the consequence of the influx of foreign 
capital, and to the rise in private current accounts, which 
increased from 16,298 millions to 17,439 millions between 
July and September. The amount of sight liabilities 
increased from 100,872 millions to 102,826 millions. In 
spite of this, the reserve ratio rose above 80 per cent., and 
on September 21 reached a high record of 80-77 per cent. 

The influx of funds in France has enabled the banks 
to strengthen their position. During the winter until 
February, 1934, they suffered through the wave of distrust. 
The withdrawals of deposits and the outflow of funds to 
London considerably reduced their cash reserves. For 
the first time since several years the leading banks had to 
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avail themselves of the facilities of the Bank of France. 

Since February the tide has turned and the leading Paris 

banks have benefited by the return of funds. This is 

evident from the figures of the four leading banks which 

publish monthly returns. 

Combined returns of the Crédit Lyonnais, Comptoir National 
d’Escompte, Société Générale and Crédit Industriel et Commercial. 

End of Endof End of 

July,  Feb., July, 

1933 1934 1934 


ASSETS. oa —- a 
Cash ... sag hes a 24 wai 9,456 5,448 6,738 
Discounts 7 ane me ie ... 20,087 18,073 18,536 
Advances 7 ia ide wits pee 1,241 1,360 ~=—1,389 
Current account ... sit ~ - 8139 7,977 7,359 
Securities ae an sins wie wie 233 234 237 
LIABILITIES. 
Current account and deposits (total) .-- 35,676 30,736 31,888 
Of which— 
Sight ‘in ce en sa ... 34,671 29,891 30,962 
Time ead ees os baa re 1,005 845 926 
Acceptances ... vind <a a ‘inn 379 334 201 
Capital and Reserves ne sie .. 2,879 2,879 2,881 
Ratio of cash to deposits... Sika w- 24°9% 15°5% 19°6% 


The increase in the banks’ deposits between February 
and July meant that the banks had to find employment 
for their new funds. Apparently the banks have been 
unwilling to increase their loans to commerce and industry, 
but on the contrary have been pressing for the repayment 
of loans which are inadequately secured. The banks can 
hardly be blamed for seeking to safeguard money lodged 
with them by their customers, but at the same time even 
this moderate restriction of credit has not eased the 
position of many business enterprises. Another conse- 
quence is that the banks now have idle funds on their 
hands, for while they have been able to invest part of 
these new deposits in Treasury bills, there have been 
insufficient Treasury bills to meet their full requirements. 

Notwithstanding the recent expansion in bank de- 
posits, they are still about 4 milliard francs below the 
point at which they stood in July, 1933. This net reduc- 
tion is due partly to the fact that there are less foreign 
funds in France than there were in the middle of 1933, and 
partly to the increase of Treasury balances during the 
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past year. In July last the Caisse Autonome held balances 
of Frs. 3,100 millions with the Bank of France, against 
only Frs. 2,000 millions in July, 1933. It must also be 
remembered that during last winter’s crisis money was 
withdrawn from the banks, and hoarded in the form of 
gold or currency. The main part of these hoarded funds 
has since returned to the banks, but the uncertainty of 
the outlook is still inducing many people to hold a certain 
amount of money in the form of currency. The position 
of the leading banks last July was still very strong. The 
ratio of cash to sight liabilities was nearly 20 per cent., 
and inasmuch as the banks are able to rediscount their 
commercial bills, their deposits are well covered. No 
importance is attached to recent Paris rumours regarding 
the position of various banks. The banks still possess the 
confidence of the public, and while it is evident that they 
have incurred losses as a result of the crisis, they retain 
sufficient reserves to meet their losses and any likely 
claims upon them. 


German Banking 
By a Correspondent 


N September 24 an entirely new system of import 
() and exchange control became operative. In the 

future, imports are regulated by special Inspector- 
ates, numbering 25. The extent of permits will depend on 
the amount of available devisen, the allotment of which 
will be decided upon by the Reichsbank, jointly with the 
Ministry of National Economy and the Food Ministry. 
It is not known what proportion of the applications for 
devisen was not satisfied during the past month, but the 
increase of clearing balances gives some idea in this 
respect. From June 23 onwards the allotment of foreign 
exchange was determined by the influx of foreign ex- 
change. Between that date and October 6 the gold and 
foreign exchange reserve of the Reichsbank increased 
from 76-5 million reichsmarks to 82-5 million reichs- 
marks. The net influx was thus very small. During 
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the first week of October it amounted to 3} million 
reichsmarks, but this was due to the non-recurring 
receipt of Russian gold in payment for an old debt. In 
addition, there was a small influx of some hundreds of 
thousands of reichsmarks from Holland, as a result of the 
appreciation of the reichsmark, which made the trans- 
action profitable. The recurrence of such an influx 
cannot be reckoned with. On the contrary, it is possible 
that the payment of interest on the Dawes and Young 
loans may cause a fall, although part of these payments 
are made through the Exchange Clearing Agreements. 
The position of the Reichsbank developed in much 
the same way in September as during July and August. 
The impossibility of paying foreign debts resulted in a 
material increase of clearing balances, with a correspond- 
ing rise of assets. With the introduction of the new 
system of control the rise must, however, have passed 
its culminating point. These balances amounted to 
Rm. 848 millions by the end of September, which is 
about twice the figure of a year ago; by October 6 they 
had declined to 798 millions. This increase may have 
been partly due to the increase of official balances which 
are not recorded separately. Through the satisfactory 
yield of taxation the position of the Treasuries have 
improved, especially as public works are financed with 
the aid of unemployment relief bills. The greater part 
of the increase was due, however, to the accumulation 
of balances on foreign Clearing Accounts and Sondermark 
Accounts. The Bank of England’s balance is far from 
being the largest, for it is surpassed by the balances of 
some Continental central banks. Owing to the conditions 
of the liquidation of these balances fixed by the various 
agreements, the reduction of this item will be a slow 
process. There are suggestions under consideration to 
transfer the working of Exchange Agreements and 
Exchange Clearing Agreements to a special institution, 
following the example of Switzerland, Italy and Sweden. 
In September, as in August, the end-of-month in- 
creases in the figures of the Reichsbank returns were not 
offset completely after the turn of the month. The 
reduction was only 46-3 per cent. after the end of Sep- 
tember, against 91 per cent. in September, 1933, 80 per 
cent. in August, and 78 per cent. in July. At the end of 
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September the Reichsbank was drawn upon to the extent 
of Rm. 498 millions, against Rm. 496 millions a year ago. 
During the first week of October repayments amounted 
to Rm. 219 millions, against Rm. 225 millions a year ago. 
The amount of unemployment relief bills held by the 
Reichsbank further increased from 1-2 milliards at the 
end of June to 1-5 milliards by the middle of September. 
In the meantime it has probably risen further, so that by 
now about half the discounts—amounting to some 3:4 
milliards—must consist of such bills. On the other hand, 
there was a reduction in the finance bills taken over 
during the crisis of 1931. 

The volume of open market operations did not 
increase during the last month, for the apparent increase 
in the middle of September was in reality connected with 
the recent issue of a Reich loan. The open market policy 
has now been in existence for a year. The Reichsbank 
used its new facilities, with regard to the changes in the 
composition of its bill portfolio, only with great care. 
On October 6 the amount of its securities eligible as note 
cover amounted to only Rm. 433 millions, consisting 
mainly of taxation scrips which will mature shortly and 
are accepted in payment of taxes, and Reich loans, 
especially the new loan of 1934, which, owing to the 
terms of its redemption, is a relatively liquid investment. 
The other side of the picture is that the open market 
policy has only caused a slow and inadequate decline in 
interest rates. It is stated that the idea of extending the 
scope of loan market policy is now under consideration. 
At the beginning of 1934 an Act was passed compelling 
companies which increase their dividend in excess of 
6 per cent. to invest an amount corresponding to the 
excess in Government securities. This measure has 
prevented the payment of big dividends, but has con- 
tributed little towards a demand for bonds. It is now 
intended to extend the scope of the Act, so as to apply it 
not only to increases of dividends, but to all dividends 
in excess of 6 or 8 per cent. Any surplus is only to be 
payable in the form of Government securities blocked for 
two years. These discussions have resulted in a fall in 
equities and a rise in bond prices. For the purposes of a 
general conversion, however, a much more substantial 
rise would be required. 


L* 
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The big Berlin banks showed for August a further 
decline of liabilities. Foreign debts declined by a further 
Rm. 30 millions, against Rm. 40 millions in July. About 
a third of the decline is the result of the depreciation of 
foreign currencies. The decline of inland liabilities was 
due to a special reason. The Reich had to meet Rm. 100 
millions of Treasury bills, which were issued in connection 
with the reconstruction of the Dresdner Bank. Of this 
amount, the Dresdner Bank invested some 60 millions in 
Treasury bills, and 30 millions were used for repayment 
of credit obtained from the Akzeptbank. Apart from 
this, inland deposits have declined as a result of the 
improvement in trade conditions. The trade revival 
manifested itself also in a reduction of advances, as the 
liquidation of frozen credits out of the proceeds of the 
sale of stocks has continued. The situation of savings 
banks continued to develop favourably, and the liquid 
resources of the Girozentrale continued to increase, which 
caused an easier tendency in the money market. The 
savings banks are agitating for a greater freedom regard- 
ing the reinvestment of their funds so as to be able to 
buy securities against part of their new deposits. In 
doing so they would support the conversion schemes of 
the Reichsbank. 

The interim dividend of the Reichsbank—which was 
only authorised by the amendment of the Bank Act a 
year ago—was passed this year. The reason was the 
difficulty of transfer. A 6 per cent. dividend would have 
necessitated the transfer of some millions of reichsmarks 
abroad. Although registered foreign holdings of Reichs- 
bank shares amount to 25-7 millions only, actually the 
amount held abroad is larger. The Reichsbank stated 
that the passing of the interim dividend does not affect 
the prospects of a final dividend, which is fixed at a 
minimum of 8 per cent. During the last years the 
dividend was 12 per cent., but in face of the transfer 
difficulties this rate is not likely to be maintained. 

The three big Berlin banks state that their half-yearly 
balance sheets are satisfactory. This brought about a 
rise in the price of bank shares, and hopes are expressed 
that at least one bank will resume the payment of a 
dividend. Whether these hopes will be fulfilled is at 
least doubtful. The influence of the authorities upon the 
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banks is considerable, and in any case the banks them- 
selves may consider it desirable to strengthen their inner 
reserves before resuming their dividend. 


International Banking Keview 


HOLLAND 


HE Dutch merchant banking firm Rhodius-Koenigs 
| Handel-Maatschappij, which got into difficulties 
in August, 1931, has just completed the payment 
of 20s. in the pound to its foreign creditors. Its difficulties 
were due to its heavy commitments in Germany, and 
foreign creditors were involved to an extent of about 
{2,000,000, of which some {£900,000 fell on London. The 
creditors agreed to allow the bank to carry on under the 
supervision of their representative, Mr. Haegler, against 
which the partners undertook to introduce fresh capital 
and to clear all liabilities in the course of a few years. 
The task has now been completed, and the small amount 
that is still owed to some of the creditors is now carried 
as normal credit lines. The remarkable recovery of the 
banking firm is due to several circumstances. In the 
first place, it was not over-trading, and its capital 
resources were relatively high compared with its liabilities. 
The depreciation of sterling and the dollar also helped 
to a large extent to reduce its foreign debts. Apart 
from this, the bank pursued persistently, and from the 
very outset, the liquidation of its German commitments. 
It did not hesitate to cut losses to that end, and it made 
use of its excellent Berlin connections for getting out 
of its Standstill commitments through every channel 
available. 
BELGIUM 
It is expected that the Société Générale de Belgique 
will be the first to comply with the new banking legisla- 
tion by divorcing its banking interest from its industrial 
participations. A new company will be formed with 
a share capital of 500,000,000 francs, to take over the 
banking activities of the Société Générale, and all its 
holdings in Belgian affiliated banks, with the exception 
of those operating mainly abroad—the Banque Belge 
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pour |’Etranger and the Banque Italo-Belge and the 
Banque d’Anvers. It is said that the Société Générale 
will retain half of the share capital, and the other half 
will be given to shareholders of the banks which the 
new bank is to absorb. The parent institute will confine 
its activities to those of a holding company for industrial 
and banking participations, and those of a central institu- 
tion for affiliated banks operating abroad. There will 
thus be no change in the control, and the separation of 
industrial and banking interests will be purely formal. 
Notwithstanding this, the proposed arrangement will be 
a step in the right direction, as it will go a long way 
towards simplifying the over-involved banking system 
of Belgium. There have already been a number of 
amalgamations in recent years, and the present reorgan- 
isation of the group of the leading banks of the country 
is likely to be followed by similar measures on the part 
of the other banks. 
DENMARK 

The Government introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of a new bank of issue under the name of Danmarks 
Bank. A similar bill was introduced last session, but 
it failed to get beyond the committee stage. The new 
bank is to take over the assets and liabilities of the 
present National Bank, on terms approved by the share- 
holders of that bank. It would have a share capital of 
50,000,000 kroner, to be provided by the Government in 
the form of bonds to be written off out of the surplus. 
The shares of the National Bank would be exchanged 
for 4 per cent. Government-guaranteed bonds, at the 
rate of two bonds for each new share. 


ESTONIA 


The increase in the gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of the Bank of Estonia shows that the suspension of the 
gold standard and the joining of the sterling bloc in 1933 
was amply justified. The return of the bank for 
September 15 shows an increase in the gold reserve from 
20,512,000 crowns to 27,738,000 crowns—equivalent to 
an increase of over £400,000. At the same time, the 
foreign exchange holding of the bank was reduced from 
10,160,000 crowns to 3,135,000 crowns. It appears that 
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the bank has converted the greater part of its foreign 
exchange reserve into gold. Practically the whole of 
its foreign exchange reserve has been accumulated since 
the suspension of the gold standard. During the past 
twelve months the reserve ratio increased from 48 to 
64 per cent. 
MEXxICco 

The liquidation of the foreign bank branches and 
affiliates from Mexico is proceeding rapidly. The reason 
for the withdrawal of foreign banking interests from the 
country is the anti-foreign legislation and the hostile 
attitude of the authorities towards foreign interests in 
Mexico, which makes it practically impossible for foreign 
banks to work profitably. The Chase National Bank is 
the latest to decide to liquidate its Mexican branches. 

The Banco Internacional e Hipotecario de Mexico 
in liquidation has made an offer to its British bondholders 
to exchange their holding of 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds into Mexican Government 5 per cent. 
Internal Bonds. The offer is subject to the possibility 
of floating an internal loan in Mexico for the purpose of 
purchasing the Government bonds. 


Banking Keviews 
English Reviews 
N article which has given rise to no little discussion 
A in the Press appears in the September—October 
issue of the MIDLAND BANK review. It is entitled 
“Government Debt Funding: The consequences for 
industry and trade,” and expresses the opinion that the 
reduction of approximately £150 millions in the amount 
of Treasury Bills, effected by the Funding Loan in April 
last, has reduced the amount of bank deposits and has 
been instrumental in lowering the level of bank cash, and 
hence is inimical to trade recovery. The writer’s argu- 
ment is briefly as follows: The efficacy of the banks’ 
reserves against their deposit liabilities depends upon the 
amount of cash plus bills which they hold—bills being 
more readily convertible into cash than any other form 
of security. Commercial bills to-day, owing to the decrease 
in international trade, are very difficult to obtain, and 
L°* 2 
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therefore any diminution in the supply of Treasury Bills 
necessitates an increase in the ratio of cash held. This 
actually happened in the period immediately succeeding 
the funding operation, but in the past few months the 
absolute amount of cash available to the banks has been 
curtailed by Bank of England policy. In order not to 
lower the ratio of their reserves the banks must, therefore, 
reduce their deposit liabilities, either by selling invest- 
ments or by exerting greater stringency in respect of 
accommodation to customers. Either course “ will 
entail a positive reduction in the supply of circulating 
money,” and place an obstacle in the way of the re- 
quickening of the wheels of recovery. The chain of 
reasoning, given here in an abbreviated form, is certainly 
very convincing in the article itself ; but it is most difficult 
in all financial problems to say definitely that a certain 
effect is due to a specified cause. Thus, in the present 
instance, it may well be that the reduction in deposits is 
due mainly to foreigners reducing their sterling balances, 
as has been shown recently by the course of the exchanges. 

Very interesting information concerning “‘ Migration ”’ 
appears in the October issue of BARCLAYS BANK review. 
We are so accustomed to think of migration as being 
from this country that it is somewhat surprising to read 
that : ‘‘ Since the war, there has been a decline in the 
number of persons seeking their fortunes overseas, and 
in the last three years the normal efflux from Great 
Britain has been replaced by an actual inflow.”’ The 
writer points out that the falling off in emigration must 
not be blamed for the high level of unemployment 
existing in the industrial countries; both are a product 
of a decline in trading activity. Successful migration is 
dependent upon there being a sufficient volume of capital 
investment accompanying it; otherwise, the standard of 
living in the country receiving the inflow will be reduced. 
The recent report of the inter-Departmental Committee 
which has been considering migration policy lays emphasis 
on the fact that migration, when properly assisted and 
controlled, is fully as beneficial to the country receiving 
population as to the country losing it, and hence the 
financial burden of any assistance granted to migrants 
from this country to the colonies should be equitably 
shared between the United Kingdom and the Dominions. 
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Important facts concerning “ The Present Position of 
Switzerland ’’’ appear in the October issue of LLoyps 
BANK review, from the pen of Dr. Felix Somary, partner 
in the banking firm of Messrs. Blankart & Co., of Zurich. 
Surely no other civilised nation at the present time can 
boast that the number of its citizens totally unemployed 
amounts to only I per cent. of the population? After 
reading the article we certainly agree with the writer 
when he says: “ It is highly improbable that devaluation 
would take place except in a case of dire necessity.”” He 
points out that Switzerland’s great international position 
as a financial centre of Europe is due not, as in the case of 
London, to its trading position, but to the general con- 
fidence which exists in the political and financial stability 
of the country. Devaluation might destroy this con- 
fidence for ever, and it would probably result in an 
immediate rise in the internal price level, and wages would 
also increase, cancelling any advantage for the export 
industries. ‘“‘It will probably be a surprise for most 
people to learn that even after all the withdrawals of the 
last two years the deposits of the Swiss credit institutions 
are equal to fully 55 per cent. of the deposits of the 
English clearing banks. With a population of only four 
millions this works out per capita at three times the figure 
in the United States.’’ Moreover, only a small part of 
these deposits is owned by foreigners, and against these 
possible demands from abroad there are in Swiss owner- 
ship foreign balances and foreign securities several times 
in excess of the amounts thus held. 

In the same review a foreign correspondent inquires : 
“What is Best for Germany and the World?” The 
picture which he paints of the present economic position 
in Germany is decidedly gloomy, and he sees little hope 
of improvement without a fresh flow of foreign credits, 
such as would permit the necessary importation of foreign 
raw materials once again. But the world has become 
sceptical about Germany’s credit. The world would like 
to help Germany to get on her feet industrially, but 
mistrusts the German Government. Dr. Schacht should 
“use his powerful official position and his great influence 
to convince the German Government that Germany can 
only live if she once more creates confidence abroad.”’ 
Then with fresh foreign credits German industry would 
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benefit by increased trade with other nations; and those 
other nations would also attain to further prosperity. 

A clear analysis of the ‘Security Markets during 
Recovery’ appears in the WESTMINSTER BANK review 
for September. The causes of the rises in security values 
during the past 2} years are stated to have been two: 
“the weight of funds seeking investment, and the antici- 
pations of industrial recovery, principally British, but 
to some extent international as well.’’ Owing to the 
relative scarcity of new issues of capital the writer con- 
siders that the large amount of money seeking investment 
will continue to exert its influence in favour of a continued 
rise in security values, but he suggests that there may 
well be a pause in this upward movement owing to the 
fact that it has very much outstripped the revival either 
in commodity prices or in industrial activity. 


Foreign Reviews 

Many of the reviews received this month discuss the 
results of the harvest. It appears, generally speaking, 
that the quality of the grain is good, but the quantity is 
smaller than usual owing to the widespread drought 
throughout the world. For example, we read in the 
Bulletin of the NATIONAL BANK OF THE KINGDOM OF 
JUGOSLAVIA that official estimates show that wheat 
production is considerably lower than last year, in fact, 
much lower than the average yield for the last ten years. 
On the other hand, prices for nearly all agricultural 
produce show a firm tendency. A somewhat similar 
report of agricultural conditions is to be found in the 
Economic Report of the HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDIT- 
BANK. This year’s yield of cereals is 40 per cent. less 
than last year and 25 per cent. less than the average for 
the last five years. On the other hand, prices are firm, 
and in the inland market the price of wheat is already 
above the minimum wheat price fixed by the Government. 
The review of the NATIONAL CiTy BANK OF NEW YORK 
states that the crop yields will be the lowest for forty 
years. Some areas were so stricken by the drought that 
the farmers have nothing to sell whatever, but those that 
have crops will realise good prices. Discussing the world 
situation, the writer of this review states that the smaller 
harvests everywhere will permit the first reduction out- 
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side the United States in the surplus accumulated since 
1927. He adds further that the world crop of rye is 25 per 
cent. smaller. ‘“‘ These changes will put the wheat 
situation on a sounder basis than for many years, and 
relieve most markets of the surpluses which have been 
plaguing them.” 

In another section this review refers at some length to 
the new silver policy of the United States and, as far as 
we can gather, casts doubts on the wisdom of the scheme. 
The writer estimates that the total mount of money in 
circulation in the United States amounts to $5,300,000,000 
and as the silver acquired will cost $130,000,000, it could 
only increase the amount in circulation by 2-5 per cent. 
—a negligible amount. Moreover, as the currency in 
circulation is already adequate for the present needs, the 
additional currency will find its way back to the Reserve 
Banks, still further increasing the reserves. But since 
the excess reserves already total $2,000,000,000, while 
the new currency is estimated at $130,000,000, its total 
effect will be nil. 

It is proposed to build up a monetary stock of silver 
in the proportion of } silver to ? gold, and for this purpose 
I,300,000,000 ounces of silver will have to be acquired. 
Of this total possibly a billion ounces would have to be 
purchased abroad, and at the present price of silver at 
50 cents an ounce an issue of $500,000,000 currency will 
be required. The writer, however, cannot see the purpose 
of increasing the already large stock of metallic cover. 
The purchase of silver abroad undoubtedly leads to the 
export of gold. ‘‘ Such a development, however, involv- 
ing an exchange of gold for silver at a value nowhere else 
recognised could not be regarded as in the interest of the 
United States.” He suggests that in a time of crisis the 
United States might find the demand for its gold so 
strong that it would be forced off the gold standard. 
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Books 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY CREDIT AND BANKING. By Roy 
L. Garis. (New York, 1934. London: Macmillan 
& Co. Price 15s. net.) 

To include the vast material of monetary and banking 
theory, practice, and history, in one single volume is an 
ambitious undertaking. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the result has justified the effort, since most of the 
1,045 pages of the book are worth reading. It is indeed 
convenient for reference purposes to have a volume 
which covers such a wide range of subjects, even though 
it does not dispense with the possession of special reference 
books on each subject. The book is thoroughly up to 
date, and gives an excellent record of recent American 
banking and monetary legislation and developments. 
In many ways it is unconventional in its method of 
presenting the subject. 





KEMMERER ON MONEY. By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER, 
(London, 1934: George Routledge & Co. Price 
6s. net.) 

THE choice of the title of this book is somewhat 
immodest, even according to American standards. This 
should not, however, prejudice the reader against it. 
The author advocates a prompt return to the gold 
standard, and those who agree with him in principle will 
doubtless endorse his arguments and proposals. Even 
those who do not agree with him will find his clear-cut 
definitions and his compressed though comprehensive 
survey useful. He quotes a precedent for the puzzling 
Chinese silver situation, namely, the gold situation in 
South Africa in 1919-20, when the export of gold from 
the Union was prohibited, and as a result the internal 
value of the gold was much lower than its international 
value. 


TREASURIES AND CENTRAL BANKs. By Davin D. 
DopwWELL. (London, 1934: P. S. King & Sons. 
Price Ios. 6d. net.) 


THIS is a painstaking essay on a subject which is 
likely to be the centre of interest in the not too distant 
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future. In his Preface, Sir Basil Blackett points out the 
insufficiency of the available published material regarding 
the relations between the Bank of England and the 
Treasury between 1914 and 1925. The book is confined 
to Great Britain and the United States; its historical 
chapters are decidedly better than those describing 
recent developments and the present position. 


THE PouND’s ProGREss. By F. J. SCANLAN. (London, 
1934: P.S. King & Son. Price Is. net.) 


Tus booklet is a spirited defence of the British official 
policy since the suspension of the gold standard, and 
answers many overseas criticisms levelled against the 
activities of the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


THE ROLE OF MONEY. By FREDERICK Soppy. (London, 
1934: George Routledge & Sons. Price 5s. net.) 
Now that the monetary system is in a melting pot, 
bankers can no longer afford to dismiss the proposals of 
“currency cranks ’’ with a contemptuous gesture. It is 
to their interest to find out what it is all about ; they may 
continue to disapprove of radical monetary reform 
schemes, but they have to know what they are all about. 
Professor Soddy’s book is as good an introduction to the 
subject as they are likely to find. Although he is not 
likely to convert anyone with elementary notions about 
banking theory and practice, his book restates his case 
remarkably well and is worth reading. 


Fascist GERMANY EXPLAINS. By CELIA STRACHEY and 


JoHn GusTAV WERNER. (London, 1934: Victor 
Gollancz. Price Is. net.) 


Tus booklet contains quotations from German news- 
papers, pamphlets, books, or speeches by National 
Socialist leaders. Although it has no comments to make, 
it is a forceful indictment of the National Socialist policy 
on the evidence supplied by National Socialists them- 
selves. A section contains quotations concerning finance 
and banking. 
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Bank Meeting. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LIMITED 





IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE OUTLOOK 


COSACH REORGANIZATION 





SIR BERTRAM HORNSBY’S REVIEW 





HE forty-sixth annual general meeting of the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, was 
held on October 24 at Southern House, 

Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Bertram Hornsby, C.B.E. (the chairman), 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles J. Shea) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. 

The Chairman, who was received with ap- 
plause, said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—You will 
no doubt have noticed that in the directors’ 
report we have permitted ourselves the luxury of 
a mild expression of hope regarding the future, 
and you may perhaps have wondered how this 
expression could be reconciled with the state- 
ment that there had been no improvement in 
international trade. 

I should like to quote you certain statements 
I have extracted from the last annual report 
of the Bank for International Settlements, an in- 
stitution which though of recent creation is 
already fulfilling an important rdle, and is well 
qualified to form an opinion on world conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
This report—it is dated May 14, 1934—says :— 
“In international financial and monetary 
relations the 12 months have seen a series of 
retrograde developments—more moratoria, 
more transfer impediments, more artificial 
clearings, more gold hoarding than during 
any year on record, more conversion of foreign 
balances and their repatriation into the home 
currency, or in gold, by private and central 
banks, an almost complete cessation of new 
long-term lending abroad, and a further limi- 
tation or reduction of the volume of short- 
term credits.” 
It then goes on, however :— 
“ But in the national field marked progress 
has been made. Indeed as world conditions 


stand to-day, it may well turn out that the 
shortest, though hardest, route back to the 
healthy and stimulating financial and economic 
internationalism which existed almost un- 
noticed in so widespread a degree before the 
War will be found to pass first through an 
area of nationalism, in which each country 
endeavours to liquidate the past by its own 
efforts and strives for national reconstruction 
by isolated endeavour. In a_ considerable 
number of countries national indices have 
begun to show signs of improvement: a re- 
covery in industrial production, a great decline 
in unemployment, a brisker movement of 
goods to consumers, a strengthening in raw 
material prices, a lowering of the rates at 
which credit and capital are available, a firmer 
tendency on the stock markets, and an ad- 
justment of production costs and prices—in 
other words, evidences that equilibrium is 
being gradually re-established, thanks to 
thousands of individual economies and efforts 
and to those deep forces which determine the 
cyclical movements in economic life.’ 

I apologize for the length of these quotations, 
but they seem to me to set out the present world 
situation in a manner which could not be im- 
proved on. They indicate very clearly that in 
the opinion of this high authority local trade 
and commerce are improving, and that such im- 
provement is a condition precedent to a revival 
of international trade relations. 


INCREASE IN CEREAL PRICES 
Last year in my address to you I gave com- 
parative figures of prices of some of the most 
important commodities affecting South Ameri- 
can countries. I refrain from doing so this year 
for the reason that exchange fluctuations, or in 
other words variations in the international value 


of money, seem to me to render comparisons of 
little real use. We have, however, to note that 
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in the Argentine, in particular, the price of 
cereals shows a marked increase, with corre- 
sponding advantage to the agricultural com- 
munity. 

Had the increase in the price of wheat been 
due to the fact that more bread was being eaten, 
the ground for satisfaction would have been 
more solid: unfortunately it is due to drought 
in other countries. Even so, it may be that the 
present season’s crop failures will result in a 
diminution of those excessive stocks which have 
weighed so heavily on the market of late years 
and that the farmer will once again be properly 
remunerated for his toil, with a consequent revival 
in agricultural countries the effects of which will 
in due course spread to the more industrial 
countries. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 

As regards our own affairs, the balance-sheet 
before you shows in comparison with the pre- 
vious year an apparent contraction in most 
items amounting to some £3,800,000 in the total. 
This in fact gives a misleading impression, for 
almost the whole of the difference is due to the 
conversion of the various currencies in which 
our business is conducted at much lower rates 
of exchange than those used a year ago. In 
actual currencies the figures have been fully 
maintained. 

As you will observe from a footnote to the 
balance-sheet, net assets in all countries except 
Chile have been converted this year at the free 
market rates of exchange. The result of using 
these rates is that the suspense account for de- 
preciation of capital has been largely increased 
and is now over £2,000,000. There were special 
reasons for not treating our Chile figures in the 
same way, but the time must shortly come for 
using the market rate in this case also, which 
at the present quotation would involve a further 
large increase in the suspense account. I would 
remark that losses brought about by currency 
depreciation cannot be avoided by the exercise 
of prudence or foresight. Where a bank estab- 
lishes itself in a foreign country, there must its 
capital be employed, and that capital must suffer 
the fate of the local currency. 


THE BANK’S POSITION 

As I foreshadowed a year ago the liquidation 
of the Commercial Bank of Spanish America has 
now been formally completed and our share- 
holding has disappeared from the assets side of 
the balance-sheet, as has also an equivalent 
amount included under the heading of deposits 
on the other side. 

During the course of the year we closed our 
branch in Mexico City. I see no reason to 
regret this action—which has been taken by 
other banks also—as our business in that country 
has on the whole proved quite unremuncrative, 
and for some time past such obstacles have been 
placed in the way of foreign banks as to render 
business impossible. The valuation of our hold- 
ing in the British Bank of South America has 
again been written down by a sum of £50,000, 
owing to further depreciation in the milreis. 

[The position in Brazil has improved, how- 
ever, of late; there is a larger movement in 
internal trade resulting in an increased demand 


for banking facilities, and exchange restrictions 
are much less rigorous. 

We still maintain a strong position of liquidity 
the proportion of cash to deposits being 29} 
per cent., as against 324 per cent. the previous 
year and 17 per cent. the year before that. The 
small decrease of 2} per cent. is more than 
accounted for by the withdrawal in the Argen. 
tine of temporary deposits awaiting remittance, 
opportunity for which was provided through the 
operation of what is known as the Roca scheme, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the 
apparent decrease in gross profits is £228,009 
and in expenses £225,000. In actual fact, had 
the same rates of conversion as those used the 
previous year been employed, gross profits would 
have shown a decline of about £13,000 and 
expenses a decline of about £77,000. I warned 
you last year that we should not attempt to com- 
press our expenditure beyond the point where 
efficiency would be threatened, and in view of 
large reductions effected over the last four years 
we are getting to the end of what can properly 
be done. 

We have again decided not to pay the dividend 
on the Preference Share capital but to pursue the 
policy of conserving our resources. To this 
end we propose to transfer the profit of the year 
to contingency account and to maintain the carry- 
forward at the same figure. 


THE REORGANISATION OF COSACH 

You will doubtless expect me to refer to the 
nitrate industry and the _ reorganization of 
Cosach which took place a short time ago. In 
a matter of such complexity it would be im- 
possible for me on this occasion to do more than 
give you a brief indication of the manner in 
which the bank’s interests are affected. 

I would begin by reminding you that the bulk 
of our claims was taken off our books as part of 
the arrangement made with the Bank of England 
and its associates in June, 1932, though we still 
have a contingent liability under a deferred 
guarantee for their realization. 

The situation is now governed by a law enacted 
by the Chilean Government in January last. The 
old Cosach has been dissolved, and its two subsi- 
diaries, The Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corporation 
and The Lautaro Nitrate Company, have re- 
gained their independence. The production of 
nitrate will be carried on by these two latter and 
by a new producing entity which has been formed 
in the place of Cosach. A Sales Corporation 
has been established, with the sole right of selling 
nitrate and iodine, to which the producers will 
sell their production at cost price, any profit aris- 
ing thereon being returned to them in due pro- 
portion after payment of expenses and certain 
prior charges. 

These prior charges include (a) a debt to the 
Banco Central, (b) 25 per cent. of profits to the 
Government, which having taken back its own 
nitrate grounds against surrender of its sharehold- 
ing in Cosach, makes no further claim on the 
industry; and (c) the service at a maximum rate 
of 6 per cent. on some United States $52,000,000 
of bonds, in which figure I include the £3,000,000 
issued in Europe. 
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RAMIREZ DEBTS 


The law provides that the so-called Ramirez 
debts, with which we are principally concerned, 
shall be assumed by the producing companies 
responsible and shall be repaid, first out of the 
proceeds of the gradual liquidation of stocks 
existing on July 1, 1933, and also out of future 
profits, always subject to the charges already 
mentioned. In the case of the larger portion 
of these debts interest has ceased to run after 
June 30, 1934- 

It will be seen, therefore, that the repayment 
of these debts depends to a very large extent on 
whether nitrate can be sold in sufficient quantity 
and on such terms as to leave a reasonable margin 
of profit. Regarding the possibilities of the 
future in these respects I dare not venture a 
forecast. For the moment I can only mention 
that the cessation which has recently been 
brought about of a price-cutting competition with 
synthetic producers seems to offer better 
prospects for both parties in the near future. 


THE DIRECTORATE 

We regret to report the death of Mr. Naylor, 
who was elected to the board in 1913. Despite 
his great age Mr. Naylor retained till the last 
day of his life his mental and physical faculties 
in a most remarkable degree. His connexion 
with South America began before many of us 
were born, and his disappearance severs one of 
the oldest links between London and _ that 
continent. 

During the course of the year the directors 





have nominated Mr. J. A. Drexel to a seat on 
the board, and his appointment will be sub- 
mitted to you for ratification. 

On the staff side the only change to note is 
the appointment of Mr. N. C. Stenning as chief 
manager in the Argentine in place of Mr. E. A. 
Young. We had hoped that Mr. Young would 
have been able to assume his duties here as senior 
general manager, but he is still detained in Chile 
in connexion with the settlement of certain final 
details of Cosach affairs. 

I concluded my remarks to you last year by 
saying that it was not possible to offer an expres- 
sion of opinion regarding the future until the 
result of the measures then being taken in the 
United States of America was seen. In the 
interval, measures of even greater import have 
been taken in that country, and others still 
threaten, so that we seem farther away than ever 
from being able to form a judgment as to the 
future. Until conditions are more settled we 
must perforce live from day to day, trusting 
that in time the world will return to a more 
normal state. 

I will now move the resolution for the adop- 
tion of the report, and, after it has been seconded 
by Mr. Goudge, I shall be glad to answer any 
questions which shareholders may desire to put. 

The resolution is :— 

“That the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts as at June 30, 1934, and now sub- 
mitted to this meeting, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. J. A. Goudge, C.B.E. (deputy chairman) 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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Capital 
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ciennes - = = = = 100,000,000 
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Comptoir d'Escompte de Rouen, 
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| 
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1931 | 
JANUARY .. 145-9 604-3 432-6 39-2 35-2 9-5 8-1 13°3 | 108-5 
APRIL ..| 144-5 | 640-1 | 451-6 | 41-1 36-8 9°5 8-1 | 13-2 | 114-7 | 
JuLty _.. | 163-3 | 701-1 | 452-7 41-0 41-1 9-5 | 8-1 | 131 | 69-6 
OCTOBER .. 134°8 644-9 481°5 71-3 58-0 9-0 8-0 10-9 | 63°7 : 
1932 j 
JANUARY... | 120-7 613-9 554-4 | 72°8 73°3 7-9 8°5 11-3 48-2 
APRIL e- | 120°8 620-1 618-2 | 71-8 73-2 8-0 8-5 11-3 43-0 
JULY oe | 186-1 530-0 662°8 | 73:3 81-0 7-4 8°3 11°3 40-7 : 
OCTOBER... | 139-4 591-5 | 665-2 73°8 85°5 7°3 7°8 11°3 39-0 
1933 | 
JANUARY... | 119-8 647-0 668-4 74-2 85-3 7°3 7-9 11°3 39°5 
APRIL ee 171°8 665-1 647-4 76°3 78°4 7-3 8-3 12-0 36-2 we 
Jury .. | 189-4 | 728-2 | 654-1 76°5 61-5 7:3 8-3 | 11:9 | 9-2 - |] 
OcToBER .. | 190-4 | 738-0 | 660-9 77-4 71-9 73 | 83 | 13-9 | 18-0 - |} 
NOVEMBER | 190-4 737-2 650-1 77-5 73°8 7-3 | 8-1 14-1 19°4 = 
DECEMBER | 190°6 734-1 622:9 | 77-7 76-0 7-3 | 8-1 14-2 19°8 = 1 
1934 | 
JanvaRy.. | 190-7 | 733-3 | 620-7 | 78-5 76-3 73 | 7:9 | 42] 100) 4 
FEBRUARY 190-9 460-23 618-8 78°4 75-9 7°3 | 7-7 | #144 18-4 a 1 
MARCH .. 191-0 502-4 595-2 77-5 65-4 se | 7-4 | 14:5 | 16-3 He | 1 
APRIL os | Sees 653°2 | 600-7 77-1 65-0 7°3 7°4 | 14:6 | 116 on 1 
May és 191-2 583°5 | 609°8 | 77°3 65-4 7°3 7*4 | 14-9 | 10-0 in. | 
June ..| 191-3 | 594-9 | 630-2 | 77-1 66-9 7:3 7-4 | 15-0 64) We | 
JULY +» | 191°5 | 612-2 640-4 75°8 69-9 73 | 74 15-1 34 a 1 
AUGUST ..| 191°6 625°7 648-0 75-2 71°3 7°3 | 7°4 15-2 3°6 ig ~ 1 
SEPTEMBER 191°8 | 635-9 660-5 75°6 71°3 773 | 7-4 153 | 36 | OR 1 
OCTOBER .. 191-9 | 630-1 | 662-4 76 0 71:5 7:3 7°4 15-5 | 3°6 He” | 1 









1 The figures are taken from the mt . 
2 Excluding a small amount heldip sa De 
% Revised under new parity lav ( ie 
4 Revised under new parity lav/ and . 


Table II CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 
































1 2 — 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND 
} | Other Deposits*® Government 
Deposits Cash Advances Lg = tiny Reserve® Notes in | 
| Bankers’ Depart- Circulation® 
Total Balances | ment® | 
1931 ? 19 
JanvaRy .. | 1,835-9 194-6 907 +4 97-7 64-4 | 48-8 51-4 351 7 Jayvas 
APRIL “a 1,698-1 175°4 923-8 91-9 56°6 | 82-0 61-9 353°7 APRIL 
JULY Pn 1,750°3 | 180-7 896-7 103-1 69-3 36-3 56°3 358-1 JULY 
OCTOBER .. 1,687°8 | 172-9 894-4 120°4 68-3 | 66°5 53-6 356-8 OcToBE 
1932 19 
JANUARY .. 1,677-1 | 176-9 889-3 112°5 74°3 45-3 49-9 345-9 JANUAR 
APRIL + 1,643°2 | 170-2 864°8 93-6 | 58-3 62-6 43-0 352°8 APRIL 
JULY ». | 1,765-2 187-7 820-5 122-7 | 88-2 68-8 44-3 369-3 Tuy 
OCTOBER .. | 1,853-3 189°5 779-9 110-9 | 77-3 67-0 56-0 358-4 Ocrose 
1933 19 
JANUARY .. | 1,943-3 210-9 749-6 135-8 | 103-4 90-6 45-4 353-2 Jayvan 
APRIL .. | 1,890-9 215-7 749-2 138-0 | 100-9 68-5 74-0 871-9 | Ava 
JUNE -. | 1,938°8 210-0 760-7 147°3 | 105-1 75°4 74-2 375-1 | 7 
JULY -- | 1,934-4 201-6 753-3 156-2 | 98-5 90-6 72:8 377-2 serra 
OCTOBER .. 1,912-1 215-3 732-9 149-9 | 104-1 78-0 81-2 369-3 OCTOBE! 
NOVEMBER . 1,888-7 213-0 722-4 143-4 106:9 70-9 80-4 370-2 Nove! 
DECEMBER... | 1,902°5 210-4 721-2 137-8 101-2 88-0 58-7 392-0 DECEME 
1934 19 
JANUARY .. | 1,882-3 222-0 720°1 138-4 100-6 77-1 84°2 366-7 JANUAR 
FEBRUARY .. | 1,829-1 206-0 727-1 1279 90-3 75°6 83-6 367-4 FEBRUA 
MaRCH ee | 1,7923°4 215-9 738-0 131-4 94°5 771 69-3 378°8 | H 
APRIL -- | 1,814°5 218-8 746-0 136-5 | 99°5 75°7 77°5 373°7 APRIL 
May -- | 1,819-9 214°8 793-5 186-5 | 99-4 76-9 73:2 378-1 | ; Y 
JUNE oo | 3088S 196-0 742-1 132-8 | 96-3 81-0 69°38 381-7 | Jus 
JULY -. | 1,832°6 207°1 743°5 140°9 104°8 83°5 67°6 383-9 JULY 
Aveust .. | 1,818-3 193-4 740°7 119-0 | 83-7 83-2 72°5 379°3 | Avaver 
SEPTEMBER |_1,820-8 203-9 738-6 118-8 | 82-0 81°6 74°9 77:0 | 
~~? Ay Average weekly balances, nine banks, 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. 


* Since December, 1931, figures relate to last Wednesday in each month, 
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S 0 CENTRAL BANKS? Table I—cont 
i ° 
22 EEE 
MANY | ARGENTINA 
a | 7 CZECHO- IN | ” SWITZER- | > 
Busia | POLAND | SLOVAKIA AUSTRIA HUNGARY) ITALY LAND | SPAIN JAPAN CSancipaniniek Samah di 
Abra | | | Office la Nacion 
| | 
04 | 180 | 9-4 6-2 58 | 57-3 28°4 85°4 84-5 0-8 
104 | 13-0 | 9-4 6-2 4:5 | 57-4 25°5 96-0 85-9 77°4 0-4 
51 | 43-8 | 9-4 6°2 4:0 58-1 33-4 96:3 | 87-3 64-7 0-8 
44 13°3 | 9-3 5:5 3°8 58-9 67°4 90-3 82-3 57-1 0's 
| 
| 
55 | 43-8 | 10-0 5:5 3:7 | 60-9 93-1 89-1 48-1 51: 0-2 
$4 | 33-2 | 10-0 5-2 3°6 60-9 96-7 89-3 44-0 51-0 0-2 
4] 11:2 | 10-0 4:3 3°5 61-3 103-4 89-4 43-9 51:0 | 0-2 
$1 11:3 | 101 4°3 3°5 62-6 104°6 5 43-9 61:0 | 0-3 
| 
! 
oe 11-6 | 10-4 4°83 3:5 63-2 98-0 89-6 | 43°5 61: 0-2 
1p — 11°3 10-4 4°3 3-5 68-0 100-5 89:6 | 43-5 51-0 0-2 
ie 10°9 10-4 4:3 3°5 73°2 74°83 89-6 43°5 51-0 0-2 
= 10-9 10-4 | 49 3°5 76-2 73-2 | 89-6 43-5 51-0 0-2 
1 10-9 10-4 49 | 3-5 76-3 | 76-5 | 89°6 43-5 51:0 | 0-2 
co) 10-9 | 10-4 49 | 2-8 76°6 79-2 | 89°6 | 43°5 50- 0-2 
} 
4B. | 1 10-4 5-5 2-8 76:7 | 79-2 89-7 43-5 47:6 0-2 
ot 11:0 10°4 5-5 2°8 76-8 | 79-2 89-7 43-5 47-6 | 0-2 
We | 11-0 13-54 55 | 2:8 76-8 72°8 | 89-7 43-5 47-6 | 0-2 
a 11-1 13-54 5-5 | 2-8 74:4 69-2 89-7 | 43°5 47°6 0-2 
lif ll'1 13-54 6-2 | 2-8 74-0 | 64:8 | 89-7 ! 43-9 47-6 0-2 
ie 11-2 13-54 70 «6|) 2-8 72-1 | 64:9 | 89-7 | 46:3 47°6 | O-2 
1 11°3 13-54 70 | 2°8 70-0 | 64-9 | 89-7 | 46-7 47-6 0-2 
i 11°3 13-54 70 | 2-8 68°83 | 65-1 89°8 46°8 47°6 0-2 
i 11-4 13°54 7:0 2°38 68-6 68°7 89-9 47-0 47°6 | 0-2 
=) 11:4 13°54 | 7:0 | 2:8 | 67-2 71°7 90-0 47:1 
ie Ten or nearest the first of the month. 
— Banking Department. 
ity (f February 1st, 1984. 
| YP February 17th, 1934. 
Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 
| Bane oe UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES 
| | TRANS- 
wes Het | set, |“oteeor” 
influx (4) | Imports Exports eer Imports Exports | Smweeee (+) at 85/- per 
| or Efflux (— Exports (—) Exports (—) fine ounce 
£ millions £ millions” £ millions | £ millions |_$ millions _$ millions | $ millions — & millions _ 
1931 
Janvaky .. | — 7°5 7°3 16-2 — 89 | 34-4 os + 34°4 3-9 
APRIL ~| —2°7 5:9 0-9 + 5:0 49°5 -- + 49°5 3-7 
JULY ee | —81°7 10-0 36°8 —26-9 20-5 | 1:0 | + 19°5 3-9 
OCTOBER _ 8°6 53 | +33 | 60-9 398-6 | —337-7 4-0 
| i | 
1932 
JANUARY .. — 17-1 21-5 | — 4:4 | 82-9 107-9 | — 75-0 4:0 
APRIL 5 -- 12-2 | 5-5 | + 6:7 19°3 49-5 | — 30-2 4:0 
JuLy + 1°6 12-8 | 7:4 | + 5-4 16-3 23°5 — 7:2 4-2 
OCTOBER ..| — 9-3 8-2 + 1-1 20-7 + 20-7 4:1 
1933 | 
Janvagy .. | + 6°6 9-3 22-3 | +13-0 128°5 — +128°5 41 
APRIL .| +12°3 | 20-0 3°7 +16°3 6-8 16°7 — 9 3°8 
JULY + 06 27-0 1-1 +25°9 1°5 85-4 — 83-9 3-9 
SEPTEMBER +01 | 164 | 2-0 +14°4 1-5 58-3 — 56:8 3-8 
} OcropeR .. | + 0-07| 23-4 4°3 +19-1 1-7 34-0 — 32:3 3-9 
| NoOvVEMBER.. | + 0-2 26-3 2-3 | +24-0 | 1-9 3-0 - 11 3-8 
DECEMBER.. | + 0°09 23-4 0-5 | +22°9 1-7 10°8 —- 91 3-9 
1934 
JaNUARY .. | + 0°17 19°1 0-9 +18-2 1-9 4:7 — 2-8 3-9 
FEBRUARY .. a 83:3 | 48°7 +346 452°6 — +452°6 3°5 
Mance Ct + 0-1 46-3 | 28-0 +18°3 237°6 “= + 237°6 3-7 
APRIL + 0-2 14°4 8-2 + 6:2 54°8 _ + 54°8 3-7 
May + 0-1 14-7 7°8 + 6-9 35-4 1-8 + 33-6 3-6 
JUNE + 0-1 17°3 7°4 + 99 70-3 | 6-6 + 63°7 3°7 
JULY -- | + 1:6 12-1 6°4 + 5°7 50-0 -- + 50-0 3-7 
Avavst ..| + 0°09 11-7 7-0 + 4°7 52°5 0-1 + 52-4 3°7 
SEPTEMBER... + 0-1 | 7°4 2°7 + 4°7 3°6 











| 
| 











Week ending 


Table IV __ 


THE BANKER 
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tone 


QocnNune 


” 
JULY 
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20 .. 


AUGUST 3B ee 


SEPTEMBER ‘ 
o 14 
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” 
OCTOBER 5 


na . 


a we 


PAR OF EXCHANGE.. 


1931 
JANUARY os 
APRIL .. an 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1932 
JANUARY ee 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1933 
JANUARY ae 
APRIL 
JULY we 
OCTOBER ae 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1934 
JANUARY oe 
FEBRUARY i 
MARCH .. os 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE .. ee 
JULY .. oe 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 


o* “* 














* Thursday's quotations owing to intervention o 





f Easter. 


All figures given above are the rates ruling on Friday of each week. 


Table ¥ 








NEW YORK|MONTREAL PARIS 








| $§to£ $to£ Fr. to £ 
—|——_,—_|— —+- 
“ | Pa) | ey 12¢°22 
4°8551 4°8645 123-81 
4+8599 4+8621 124-28 
4°8566 4°8729 123-82 
3°8887 4°3700 98°66 
3°4303 4-0377 87°11 
3°7520 4°1716 95°12 
83-5522 4°0757 90-60 
3-3990 3+7233 86°58 
3°4218 3°8367 86-07 
3°5851 4-2188 87-25 
4°6438 4°9050 85-24 
«+ | 4°6676 4°7770 80-20 
«- | 51363 5 +0667 82-16 
5°1181 5-0796 83-61 
-» | 50592 5-0739 81-36 
-. | 50338 5-0700 77°81 
-. | 65-0960 5-1004 77°37 
-- | 6°1544 5°1416 77°88 
«» | 5°1054 5°0938 77°20 
-- | 5*0493 50064 76°50 
- | 50423 4-9808 76°46 
. | 50668 4°9449 76°07 
. | 4°9958 4°8520 74°83 














MONEI} RATES 

LONDON <2 

Discount Rates Treasury Bills 
Day to i ie 
| Bank Rate Day | Bank Bills | Fine Trade | Weekly Tender | 
Loan hate | $months 3 La Rate Onorat Applied ne - 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. £ millions £ millions Per ce 
j | £s. d. 
2 ee 018 4:75 | 40 64-6 if 
2 St 23 018 0:77 | 40 69°7 ii 
2 & 2t 015 6-22 | 40 74-8 i} 
S é f 2 0 13 11-75 40 68-6 i 
2 * tt 2 017 9:99 | 40 69-0 ik 
2 a # 2 017 9-01 | 40 80-4 1} 
2 ‘ # 2 0 17 10°93 40 84-5 Hi 
2 # 2 017 10-70 | 40 783 1} 
2 k th 2 | 017 8-49 40 69°4 i 
2 t Bd 2 } O17 1-95 40 80:0 1} 
2 ; ai 2 1 017 2-11 35 76°7 1h 
2 # st 016 6-66 35 68:8 1} 
2 ra 8 2 017 3:45 40 | 730 1} 
ZL k it 2t 017 2-57 40 | 93-7 i 
- H i 2 017 4-00 40 775 il 
2 # 2 017 0-19 35 63-8 1} 
2 H # 2 016 8-61 35 59.8 14 
2 # 2t O 16 11-64 35 84:3 i 
2 2 # A 016 4:14 35 62-7 1} 
2 4 # 2 015 7°72 35 65-4 1} 
2 4 3 3 015 O-14 35 59°6 1 
2 3 +h 2 013 9-92 35 79°4 1 
2 H # 2t 014 4:76 40 47-4 1} 
2 # 2% O 14 11-06 35 | 68-3 1 
2 H H 2t 015 5°60 35 | 58°6 1 
2 $3 2t 014 3°26 30 | 59-3 1 
2 ra #3 2t 014 4:47 35 60°0 14 
2 4 ? 2t 0 12 10°98 35 54-4 1} 
2 2 ce 2t 010 5-61 30 65:1 1} 
2 3 ct 2¢ 0 9 3-45 40 65°6 1} 
2 ? 33 2+ 014 2-38 35 42-1 1} 
2 2 # 2¢ 015 9-70 35 | 65°3 1} 
2 tt 2¢ 014 5:74 35 54:3 1} 
2 # 2¢ 014 3:27 35 | 523 















FOREIG) | EXCHA) 

DAIL! § AVERAGES 

BRUSSELS MILAN | ZURICH MADRID AMSTER! 
Belga to £ Lire to £ Fr. to£ P’tas to £ Fl. to. 
35°00 92°46 as°2ais a5°2als 12°107 
34-815 92-739 25-076 46-640 12-06 
34-950 92-815 25-235 47-015 12-10 
34-818 92°865 | 24-994 52-018 12-05 
27-794 75°352 | 19-823 43 +366 9-63 
24-689 68-017 17-582 40-809 | 8-54 
26-778 72-840 19-299 48-788 9-2¢ 
25-608 69°567 | 18*256 44-041 | 8°81 
24-460 66-374 | 17-606 41°517 8°45 

| 

24-228 | 65-642 | 17-416 | 41-072 | 8-36 
24-600 66-705 17-770 40°347 8°16 
23-903 63-124 17-267 39-921 | 8°26 
22-533 69-673 16°210 | 37-546 | 7:78 
23-061 | 61-035 | 16-587 | 939-071 7:97 
23-565 62-305 16 +920 40°143 8°14 
22-938 60-781 16-484 38-957 7-94 
22-913 | 58-516 | 15-843 37-807 7°61 
21-849 | 59-303 | 15-765 37-369 7-56 
21-978 60°144 | 15-872 87-592 7°59 
21-805 60-893 15°695 37°204 } 7°51 
21-608 58-667 | 15°533 | 36-928 7°44 
21°579 | 58-778 | 15-475 | 36°883 | 7-44 
21-366 | 58-474 | 15-370 | 36-700 “ 
21-082 57°541 | 15-122 36:124 | ee 








1 ‘The old parity of 25:2215 
2 ‘The old parity of 25-2215 
8 Quoted 19th—30th only. 








4 Official rate 36-5a. 


5 Since dollar devaluation pa 


6 Since devaluation 
7 Official rate is 43d. 
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NEY RATES Table [V—cont. 
NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
— ee as aman “ = y —— —— sel Gai slain 
| 
oN Market Market Market | Private 
Bank Rate} Discount Call Money | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount | Bank Rate Discount 
4 . Rate Rate Rate Rave 
18 Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1} th 4 3 3_ 4 34 2} 1l* 
1} ft A 3 2% 4 3h 24 13 
it ' 3 24 4 3 24 1% 
1} ts 3 2 4 3 2+ 1f 
1} f i 3 25 4 3 2+ if 
1} 5 3 2% 4 3 2+ 1 
i} * H 3 25 4 3 24 2 
1} te (a) 3 23 4 34 24 2% 
14 42 (a) 3 23 ! 4 3 24 1% 
1} p (a) 3 2 4 3 24 1% 
1} ” § 3 23 4 3§ 24 lt 
i} ne § 3 28 4 3% 2+ # 
1} % 4 2h 24 4 34 2+ i 
li h : 24 24 4 8% 2+ lt 
ii 1 ; 24 2+ 4 35 2+ i 
1} ‘A 8 24 2k 4 | 24 t 
1} " i 24 2k 4 3 2) 
1} a 2 2) 2 4 3 2+ te 
lt ss t 23 2 4 3 2} ; 
1k x3 i 24 1j 4 3 2 t 
i i i 2 2 4 34 2k i, 
1+ Ba 8 2} 2. | 4 34 23 
1} ve g rs | 14 4 3 2 & 
1 i a 24 li 4 32 2 x 
1 vy g 2} 1§ 4 3% 24 te 
1} vt 3 24 1g 4 32 24 te 
lt us i 23 lis 4 32 2 + 
1} fs 5 24 1} 4 32 24 + 
1} w s 24 1} 4 3? 24 ¢ 
1} x 2 24 1} 4 3? 24 4 
1} ut 8 2) 1 4 3t 2 4 
1} 39 4 24 13 4 32 24 ts 
if ¥ é 2h lk 4 3t 2h a 
(a) Nominal. 
1G) | EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 
DAILY § AVERAGES 
i r | 
AMSTERDAM) BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW STOCKHOLM BOMBAY | KOBE | RIO DE | BUENUs 
| | | JANEIRO AIRES 
Fl. to £ Rmk.to£ | Kronento£/| Zloty to£ Kr. to £ d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. snes. j odd =. 
6 | | 
12°107 20°43 104°a5 | 4738 1159 | ic ae58 5°8097 | abu 
| | 
12-066 20-419 163-91 43-312 18-138 | 17°78 24°48 | 4°461 34°49 
12-106 20-409 164-06 43°375 18-148 | = (17°85 24-41 3-618 | 37°68 
12-056 20-967 164-01 | 43-412 18:145 | 17°81 24°40 | 3°579 33°61 
9-630 16-702 130-68 34-646 16°811 | 17°88 30°07 3°502 32-03 
| | j 
| | | 
8-541 14-484 115-75 | 30°690 17-867 | 18°13 25°27 4-290 | 40-08 
9-263 15°788 126-40 33-510 19-643 18-04 21-10 4-184 , 38-60 
8-814 14-959 119-97 | 31°577 19-4384 | 18-06 18°64 5-038 | 39-60(8) 
8-450 14-291 114-68 | 30°584 19-370 18°17 16°36 5-285 41°17 
8-361 14°127 113-32 29-923 18-373 18-17 14°88 5-380 42°24 
8°168 14-679 115-24 | 30-668 19-053 18-06 14°91 5-293 | 40°96 
8°263 14-002 112-61 30-824 19-385 18-07 14-98 4-115 | 41°95 
7°784 13°166 105-68 | 27-934 19-400 18:04 14°31 4-375 44-36 
7-973 13-466 108-17 | 28-608 19-400 17°93 14°24 4-103 | 42-74 
8-145 13-710 110-20 29°164 19-400 18°04 14°44 4°125 | 85°72 
7-943 13-440 107-42 28-391 19-400 18-07 14-35 4°125 35-40 
7617 12°929 113-21 | 28-193 19-400 18-09 14°29 4-125 | 27°94(*) 
| 7-565 12-831 122-61 | 27-024 19-400 18-09 14-19 4-145 | 27-16(4) 
7-991 13-020 123-43 | 27-216 19.400 18-09 14°18 4°169 | 26°26\*) 
7*519 12-936 122-36 26-990 19-400 18-05 14°23 4°204 25-29 (4) 
7-444 13-141 121-34 | 26.757 19-400 18°03 14-27 3-858(7)| 26-39 (4) 
7-444 13-099 121-37 26°688 19-400 18-06 14°24 3-022(7)} 26°69(¢4) 
7-408 12°834 120-76 26-541 19-400 18°06 14°26 3°176(7), 29-24 (4) 
a” 7-283 ___ 12-409 118-50 | 26°125 19-400 18-06 14°34 3°375(7)) 29-28 (4) 
215 opine as from June 25, 1923. 
¥ oned as from December 22, 1927 
party 8°23 4h. 
ora a2 
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1931 
JANUARY os 
APRIL ee 
JULY .. - 
OCTOBER 


1932 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY .. 
OCTOBER 


1933 
JANUARY oe oe 
APRIL 
JULY .. ~ 
SEPTEMBER .. 
OCTORER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1934 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL : na as “a 
SAY .c ne oe ee oe 
JUNE ‘ a aa 
JULY 
AUGUST “a 
SEPTEMBER .. 


Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 


Table VI 


COAL 


Production 


Millions of 
Tons 


I 
a ar 


aocrs” 


ISK moO 


Dero r aor ~I00 





OVERSEAS TRADE 


1 
| | 
Imports Exports paeenneres 








£ £ £ 
millions millions | millions 
Se ease, » 
1931 } | 
JANUARY ..| 75°6 37°6 6-0 
APRIL --| 70°0 32°56 6°6 
JULY --| 70-1 | 34°3 4-9 
OcTOBER ..| 80:7 | 382°8 5°3 
1932 | 
JANUARY ..| 62°3 | 31°1 5-2 
APRIL 53-5 34°8 4°6 
JULY --| 51°9 29°3 3-3 
OCTOBER ../ 60°8 | 30-4 3-7 
1933 | 
JANUARY ..| 54°1 | 29-2 4-2 
APRIL | 61-2 26°4 8-5 
JULY | §3°7 29°8 4°3 
SEPTEMBER | 67-8 32-2 3-4 
OcTOBER ..|} 61-8 34-1 4°6 
NOVEMBER 63-7 84-4 8-6 
DECEMBER | 63-2 | 30-4 4-0 
1934 
JANUARY ..| 64:7 31-6 4-1 
FRRRUARY | 57:4 30-1 5-2 
MaRCH ..| 62:0 33-1 5-6 
APRIL --| 56°3 30°1 5-0 
May -| 61°7 32-8 4°8 
JUNB co GOR 32-1 4°3 
JULY | 58-0 | 33-2 4-1 
AUGUST | 60°0 32-1 3°3 
SEPTEMBER | 57°7 34-0 3-2 


1 Daily averages. 


figures published monthly. 


9 


London Provincial 
“ Country” 


£ £ 
| millions millions 
9-9 4-2 
9-5 3-9 
9-1 4-0 
9-0 4-1 
9-6 4-2 
9-0 4-9 
8-8 4°5 
8-7 4-1 
9-5 4-2 
9°3 4-0 
9-4 4°3 
8-4 3°8 
9°5 4°3 
9-3 4-1 
9-7 4:2 
10-4 4°6 
9°6 4-4 
9°5 4°5 
10-2 4°2 
9-6 3°9 
9-3 4:0 
10-0 4°2 
9-0 3°7 
8-8 3°8 


* Average of four or five weekly returns. 
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(1) Returns issue yithe National 
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4 Index of 
Percent- Numbers | Produc 
age of on Live tion 
insured | Register (Quarterly) 
persons 
unem- 000s 1924 = 10 
ployed omitted 
1931 
21-5 2,614 85:1 JANUARY 
20°9 2,532 80-6 APRIL 
22°6 2,664 811 JULY... 
21-9 2,756 90°5 OCTOBER 
1932 
22-4 2,728 91:3 JANUARY 
21-4 2,652 83:2 APRIL 
22-9 2,812 778 JOLY .. 
21-9 2,747 872 OCTOBER 
1933 
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21-4 2,698 88°8 APRIL 
19°6 | 2,442 \ g79 § JULY.. 
18°4 2,337 SEPTEMBE 
18-1 2,299 OCTOBER 
17-9 2,230 97-4 NOVEMBEI 
17°6 2,224 DECEMBEI 
1934 
18°7 2,389 JANUARY 
18-2 2,318 | }102° FEBRUARY} 
17°3 2,202 MARCH 
16°7 2,148 APRIL 
16-3 2,090 | }103:1 May ., 
16°5 2,093 ) JUNE 
16-8 2,126 5 Jcty.. 
16°6 2,137 AUGUST 
16-1 2,082 SRPTEMBE 
3 London 9 1 The 
Total clearings ( compa 
Since December, 1931, 2 Gol 


5 Reprinted by courtesy of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
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Some Scottish Banks 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


LTHOUGH it is by no means a new building, 
A having in fact been erected in 1806, though 
enlarged and reconstructed in 1868, the head office 
of the Bank of Scotland on the Mound at Edinburgh is so 
well known an object as seen across the valley from Princes 
Street that it may be taken as a symbol of banking north 
of the Tweed, or whatever excuse can be thought of for 
beginning this article with a fine new aerial view of the 
building, the taking of which was only possible on the 
removal of the buildings on the ‘“ Island Site ”’ in front 
of the bank. Although everyone in Edinburgh knows 
and thinks of this building as “ the Bank of Scotland,” 
and although in itself and particularly as seen in the 
illustration it is a fine composition, a building less like 
the conventional idea of a bank or more removed from 
modern notions of functionalism it would be difficult to 
imagine. At first glance one might say this is a baroque 
seminary or even a church for the Jesuits, which has 
strayed from Italy to these northern climes. That it 
should be a building for banking purposes in a country 
where the value of money is supposed to be understood 
seems impossible to-day. It only shows that in the 
periods when architecture obeys fashion rather than 
necessity to what extravagance it may lead its devotees. 
A Vanbrugh indeed might have built such a complicated 
pile—he was a great artist, but he was also the son of a 
Chester pastrycook—asa country house for some nobleman 
of the Court of Queen Anne, but never a Scottish architect 
for a Scottish bank. That this really happened and in 
the days of good Queen Victoria, for the wings were added 
then by David Bryce to the original Richard Crighton 
building, and give the building its present character, shows 
how romantic ally -minded business men can be when money 
is easily made as it then was. Now when things are very 
different it must be amusing for Scotland to have as a 
reminder in its capital this flight of banking imagination 
of happier times. 
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With the South Bridge Branch at Edinburgh of the 
British Linen Bank, built some fifteen years ago I should 
judge, we come to a more sober statement of the building 
needs of a bank, but still one in which a large and ex- 





{rchitect Ve Dick, Peddie & Walker 1 
rHE BRITISH LINEN BANK, SOUTH BRIDGE BRANCH 
EDINBURGH 
pensive architectural feature was felt to be necessary to 
a comparatively small building. It is a “‘ pure’ feature 
if one can use the term, for it is a feature in the air serving 
no practical purpose. It is the great and dignified 
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portico of four big Roman Doric columns, entablature and 
pediment which has been attached to the front of the 
building. It will be noticed that although it is a portico, 
namely an entrance porch, it does not reach the ground. 
No one, not even the Provost, can enter by it. At most 
the manager can open a window and stand under this 
great canopy and watch what is happening in the street 
below. It is, of course, a symbol, like the tall hat under 
which the banker of a previous generation always 
went to his business. This particular tall hat is a very 
fine one, a little too big and fine perhaps for the mass 
of the building behind it. One feels possibly it might 
be justified if on the opposite corner of the street was 
another exactly similar building with a similar portico. 
The two then would stand as sentinels marking the 
entrance to the street. There are several such pairs of 
buildings in the London squares, and very fine they look 
as relics of a past and more dignified age. A single building 
to-day so ornamented seems a little extravagant, a little 
overdressed, almost like a man in a tall hat at a football 
match. Having, however, determined to put up the only 
tall-hatted building in the neighbourhood—one gathers 
this from the buildings in the right and left in the photo- 
graph—the architects, Messrs. Dick, Peddie & Walker 
Todd of Edinburgh, have naturally and rightly tried to 
make the rest of their building live up to the tall hat. 
They have echoed the portico on the return flank with 
pilasters and they have crowned the attic storey with an 


SOUTH AFRICA CALLING— 
VIA THE HIGH SEAS ROAD 


Can we assist you to take the High Seas Road to South Africa this Winter on that sunshine 


nture you have promised yourself ? 


When the formalities of booking and departure have been completed for you by our Travel 
nisation, and you finally gaze over the ship's rail as she heads for the open sca—then comes the true 


f your decision. 


Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. Former doubts about getting away, 
other people, strange lands, fear of unforeseen happenings—all those limitations of environment vanish 
It is astonishing, too, how home and business affairs manage themselves and even 


in one’s absence. 


“South Africa Calling ” is a descriptive brochure that will interest you. Sent gratis on ———- 
: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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elaborately fretted band surmounted with acroterias 
standing out against the sky. It is too much, however. 


irchitects Messrs. Dick, Peddie & Walker [odd 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, WEST END BRANCH, EDINBURGH 


One could perhaps have accepted the portico, for it is a 
very well-cut one, if it had been placed against a quiet 
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mass of plain building, though in any case it must seem 
to-day an anachronism. Such a portico, too, requires a 
plain mass of building behind it, just as a silk hat requires 
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Irchitect Ur. H. Maclennan of Messrs. Jenkins & Marr 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, CHIEF ABERDEEN OFFICE 


of the wearer a well-cut plain black coat. This bank, I 
imagine, like the Bank of Scotland, can be seen across 
the ravine from the new town. That has been the tempta- 
tion: at all costs something had to be designed to carry 
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No doubt it does this 
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across the intervening space. 
well. Let us leave it at that. 
The West End branch at Edinburgh of the British 


ve og 


Mr. James Miller 


irchitect 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, WEST GEORGE STREE1 


BRANCH, GLASGOW 


Linen Bank by the same architects is a much more 


subdued affair and to my thinking a more satisfactory 
one. Although taller than its neighbours, its fagade seems 
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to acknowledge its duty to the street. All the lines are 
horizontal and the repetitive groving, or rustication as it 
is called, emphasizes the flat surface of the building. 
This building, like the portico of the previous one, is 
excellently drawn and detailed except, perhaps, for the 
top cornice and balcony. This I find a little heavy, giving 
the effect again of the building being overhatted. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland has been going 
through the same slimming process in its buildings, if one 
may judge from the Aberdeen branch by Mr. Mactennan 
of Messrs. Jenkins & Marr of that town and the West 
George Street branch, Glasgow, by Mr. James Miller. 
The Aberdeen branch, I presume, was built a few years 
ago, about the same time, I imagine, as the first of the 
British Linen banks we have been considering. It is, too, 
in full-blooded classic. It brings, however, its two 
porticos to the ground and absorbs them into the building. 
They are not such obvious additions as the previous 
portico. Belonging more to the structure of the building, 
though only one is a real portico through which one can 
enter, they seem less affected. Indeed, they give this 
building a rather stately appearance, if a little grandiose 
for a British bank. It might well have strayed, this very 
well-detailed building, from Fifth Avenue, New York. 
It is a thoroughly American conception of what a bank 
ought to look like, and like most American banks, it has 
been built with great knowledge of a scholarship in Greco- 
Roman precedents. Of its kind, therefore, it is a very 
good thing, though it is of a kind that one feels is passing. 

The Glasgow branch by Mr. James Miller is the next 
stage in the passing of classical motives. They are reduced 
here to ghostly proportions. The result is a certain 
elegance but also, in my view, a certain want of virility. 
[ doubt whether Sir Christopher Wren would have 
applied to such a building his favourite epithet ‘ mas- 
culine.”’ If one is going to design as plain and straight- 
forward and simple a building as this, why introduce even 
the ghosts of the classics ? W hy not be entirely modern ? 
One feels Mr. Miller will be in his next bank. This is the 
last stage before the new era. Even so, how sensible it 
looks, how clean and straight-forward compared to its 
i and what a contrast to the building on the 
Mound ! 
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Our last two examples are of the branches of the 
Clydesdale Bank, the first the Gourock branch by Messrs, 
John Baird & James Thomson of Glasgow, and the 
second the Rosyth branch. 


Messrs. John Baird & James 1 homson 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK, GOUROCK BRANCH 


The former, although not a modern building in the 
technical sense, is a very pleasant and modest one in which 
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once more its classical motives have been reduced to the 
thinnest possible raisings on the main surface. It is 
as if they were there like the bank’s name, merely to 
indicate the user. Such a building is a good neighbour. 
It has no crude projections to spoil the general street 
surface. Such detail as the architects have allowed 
themselves shows a high standard of taste. One would 
feel confident before entering that the interior of this 
building would be pleasant and unaggressive. One would 
expect all who served in it to have good manners. 


Vessrs. Ashton & Beveridge 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK, ROSYTH BRANCH 


The Rosyth bank is illustrated chiefly to show that 
the very difficult problem of the low single-storey bank is 
not always solved satisfactorily in Scotland any more 
than in England. 
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